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EDITORIAL 


New H.M.V. Catalogue 


HAVE just been turning over the pages of the new 
Loman of His Master’s Voice for 1939-40, needless 

to say with renewed astonishment at their richness 
and accuracy. I look back to the first H.M.V. cata- 
logue I ever had, which was for the year 1922 and the 
second to be issued in the cross indexed form of to-day. 
I have not that catalogue by me at the moment, but I 
think I shall be right if I say that if I had looked up 
concertos in that catalogue I should have found one 
disc, or possibly only one side of a disc with a movement 
from Mozart’s concerto for flute and harp, two discs 
of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia for piano and orchestra 
(which I observe still holds its place in the 1939 
catalogue), two discs of the Grieg concerto, and one or 
two isolated single-sided celebrity discs of Renée 
Chemet playing parts of movements from Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole. There may have been some 
more red discs of star violinists playing bits of move- 
ments from the violin concertos of Tchaikovsky and 
Wienawski. I turn to concertos in the current cata- 
logue and I find eighty of them recorded complete. 


If I had looked in that 1922 catalogue for asymphon 
I should have found Beethoven’s Fifth on four blac 
discs conducted by Nikisch and perhaps one or two 
abbreviated movements from others. In the current 
catalogue I find seventy-four symphonies recorded com- 
plete. And to what H.M.V. have done must be added 
what Columbia, Parlophone and Decca have done in 
the way of recording in the best way the best music. 
The achievement in seventeen years is stupendous. 
The transformation of public taste it has effected 
savours of the miraculous. That being so I feel it is 
time to sound a note of warning which will sound now 
in the ears of those who have ears to hear, not as once 
upon a time it might have sounded to ears incapable 
of hearing. 

What I want to impress on our readers is their 
obligation as music lovers to enlarge still further the 
variety of music offered to them by the recording 
companies. 

In almost every number of THE GRAMOPHONE 


during the last fifteen years we have printed in our 
correspondence columns letters deploring the recorded 
repetition of great works of music and condemning in 
severe language duplication and re-duplication. I 
have on occasion myself protested against what seemed 
to me the foolish policy of issuing almost simultaneously 
two famous symphonies even although they may have 
been conducted by two famous conductors and played 
by two famous orchestras. My protests ceased, how- 
ever, when I found that the potential variety of great 
works still to be recorded was becoming circumscribed. 
I realised that unfamiliar and new works must be 
recorded if the gramophone were not going to stagnate. 


During the last few years the recording companies 
have made steady progress along new roads of music 
off the beaten track, and besides less familiar classic 
works a great deal of important contemporary music, 
both English and European, has been recorded. Alas, 
the response to such records from the hard cash of the 
customer has not been what it should have been and 
what with the perpetually growing appreciation of 
music in this country it might have been expected it 
would be. What is the reason for this apathy ? Un- 
doubtedly the restriction of our financial ease has been 
the primary cause. There was a time ten years ago 
when numbers of people bought every new work that 
came out without waiting to hear it. That kind 
of fairy godfather has disappeared. He lacks the money 
nowadays, and if he craves for novelty he can obtain 
on the wireless as much as he wants. 


There are far more individual buyers of records of 
big music to-day than ten years ago, but mundane 
conditions deny such individuals purchasing power and 
compel them to invest their money in what they feel 
sure will be records they consider a certain investment 
for their leisure. They feel they cannot afford to risk 
buying something strange, in case from their point of 
view they waste the money they allow themselves to 
spend on recorded music. Those who live in London 
and great cities have the advantage of being able to 
hear all the records that are published, but even they 
hesitate to buy unless the work makes an immediate 
appeal, of which as a matter of fact their musical ex- 
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perience should by this time have made them a little 
suspicious. Moreover, they are prejudiced against a 
new work even if it be by one of the great masters 
because they feel that the mere fact of its not having 
been recorded before is an indication that it was re- 
corded 'faute*de mieux. I wonder what the sales of 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony in G -Major have been. 
It is an exquisitely melodious work from beginning to 
end. Yet I suppose that for one reader of this paper 
who. possess Dvorak’s Fourth, fifty possess .his. New 
World. I should never hesitate now to choose the 
Fourth Symphony if I were asked which of the two 
I would keep in my collection. I will try a little sales- 
manship. The number of it is H.M.V. DB2691-5. Album 
series 248. It is played by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under’ Vaclav Talich. If. one reader’ in 
every hundred bought this symphony on my recom- 
mendation it would make quite a nice little order for 
Dvorak’s Fourth, and every one of those readers: would 
be grateful to me. 

And that brings me to another point: the name 
of Vaclav ‘Talich may be unfamiliar to many of our 
readers, but that does not make him an inferior con- 
ductor,. He is one of the greatest conductors in 
Europe. ' Toscanini remained unfamiliar for years, but 
readers of. this paper were told almost in the first 
number what a great conductor he was. .Anyway, 
celebrity worship is waning and if many of the artists 
who recérd unfamiliar music are not- world-famous 
names, they are always artists chosen by the recording 
companies for their expert knowledge of the unusual 
music concerned. 
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Surely it is the duty of those who protest against 
the re-recording of standard classics over and over 
again to support with more enthusiasm the enterprise 
of the recording companies in presenting musical 
works, old and new, which have hitherto been neg- 
lected by them. Much new music may not be great 
music, ‘but much ‘of the old music recorded and re- 
recorded so often is not the best music. 


I wonder how many people have bought Hol; 
brooke’s Clarinet Quintet in G which was' récorded 
by Columbia with Reginald Kell and the Willoughby 
String Quartet on three light-blue discs since I called 
special attention to it last month ? I have played it 
many times since then and find it gives me fresh 
pleasure every time | listen to it. If any reader likes the 
combination of a clarinet with strings and already 
possesses the Brahms and Mozart Clarinet. Quintets 
he will be enchanted by this music and if any'readér 
has not yet surrendered to the temptation of buying a 
clarinet quintet I suggest he should make a beginning 
with Holbrooke’s. Decca has pursued.a vigorous policy 
of issuing a great deal of contemporary English music 
and its enterprise began some years ago with the Walton 
Symphony, Bliss’s Clarinet Quintet and so: on ; old 
music being represented by the magnificent: complete 
recording for the first time of the Twelve Handel Con- 
certo Grosso—a remarkable achievement ; and ‘the re- 
cording of Purcell’s'opera Dido ‘and Aeneas. 


Do. let us leave the. Elysian fields for awhile and 
explore-the playing-grounds of the present. 


CompTon MAcKENZIE. ° 


ENRICO: CARUSO 
THE SEVEN ZONOPHONE RECORDS 
By CANON H. J. DRUMMOND 


HE.‘ seven records which Caruso made for the 

Anglo-Italian Commerce Company. in Milan 

during the spring of 1902 are among the first 
needle-cut discs he made, and for this reason, and also 
because of their great rarity, they are, apart from their 
intrinsic value, highly prized by collectors. 

As some collectors have thought that these records 
may have been originally made by the Gramophone 
&. Typewriter Co. and issued by them under the 
Zonophone label because they fell below the Company’s 
standards of recording, it will be well at the outset of 
this article to clear away all misconceptions on this 
head. The Gramophone Co. not only disclaim all 
responsibility for the making of these records and 
categorically. deny that any of their Caruso records 
were ever issued under the Zonophone label, but also 
assure me that they never at any time even listed these 


seven records on their English Zonophone catalogue, 
and that any copies of them obtained in England in 
those early days must have been imported ‘from. the 
Continent to special orders. The records themselves, 
in my opinion, afford overwhelming evidence that 
they belong to an entirely different family from .that 
-to which Mr. Gaisberg’s records belong, and I find 
it difficult to imagine how anyone with a real know- 
ledge of them could think otherwise. The description 
of what may .be called their external and internal 
characteristics which I shall now attempt will, I hope, 
make this quite clear. 


These records, which have a slightly larger circum- 
ference than the Gramophone & Typewriter discs 
and are capable of playing for a slightly longer time, 
have light blue labels which are quite flush with the 
record. In large gold letters, just within the circum- 
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ference, are written the words “‘ Disco Zonofono,” and 
under these, just above the centre hole, are the words 
“‘ International Zonophone Company.” In the case 
of the two songs, their titles—‘‘ Un bacio ancora” 
and ‘ Luna fedel ’’—are printed immediately below 
the centre hole and beneath the titles the names of 
the composers. Below these are the words “ Tenore 
solo,” then the singer’s name, given on all these 
Zonophone labels as “ Signor Cav. Enrico Caruso,” 
then ‘‘ Milano,” and finally the catalogue number of 
the record. In the case of the five operatic numbers, 
the name of the aria is always printed in large letters 
immediately below the centre hole, and under this 
the name of the opera in much smaller type. The 
name of the composer is not given on the label of any 
of the operatic records. For the rest the lettering of 
the labels is the same as that of the two ballads. 


While the labels are thus uniform in character, 
the backs of these single-sided discs are of two distinct 
types. One type has the words “ The Anglo-Italian 
Commerce Co. Genova—Milano”’ within an outer 
circle, while within an inner circle are the words 
“Marcia depositata,” and below them the large 
letters ‘‘ A.I.C.C.” and again below them “I Migliori 
del Mondo.” An interesting feature of this type of 
back is that about half an inch from the centre hole is 
a circular indentation evidently intended to receive a 
pin attached to the turntable to prevent the record 
from slipping. The other type of back is the one 
familiar to those who remember the English Zono- 
phone record in its single-sided form of over thirty 
years ago, with the word ‘“ Zonophone”’ twice 
stamped at right angles across the whole back of the 
record, and ‘‘ Trade Mark” printed twice. On both 
types are found the words “ Reproduced in Germany.” 
I had imagined that the form of back first described 
was the original type and that the more English one 
belonged to later pressings and was probably reserved 
for discs pressed for the English market. But at Hayes 
I learned that neither of these conjectures is correct, 
and Mr. Leonard Smith, to whom I cannot be too 
grateful for making researches which must have cost 
much valuable time, had little doubt that the more 
English looking type, being thicker pressings, were the 
earlier ones, and certainly they are the ones which 
show most signs of wear. 


Passing from the external to the internal character- 
istics of these records, the one that would undoubtedly 
first strike the hearer would be that the volume of 
sound is considerably lighter than that heard on the 
G. & T. records. I remember Mr. Gaisberg, after 
listening to one of them, saying to me that Caruso’s 
voice on that record could never have made the 
sensation which it made on his G. & T. records, and 
it is, of course, a matter of history that it did not. At 
the same time it should be said that Caruso’s Zono- 
phone records are singularly free from the blasting 
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which was so common in those early days when there 
was any overloading in volume, and it may be that 
the very lightness of the recording contributed to this. 
But the difference in volume is not the only difference 
between these two sets of records. The Zonophone 
recording is to me distinctly suggestive of the .phono- 
graph tone, and it is interesting in this connection to 
remember that the Anglo-Italian Commerce Co. 
were the Italian agents for the distribution of Pathé 
records in Italy. When I showed Mr. Gaisberg one 
of these records he was prepared by its appearance to 
find that the recording had been made upon zinc 
instead of on wax, and though as soon as he heard it 
he knew from the smoothness of the voice that this was 
not so, he assures me that these records must have been 
made by an entirely different process from that which 
he and his brother Mr. W. C. Gaisberg employed. 
There is a tightness as well as a lightness about 
Caruso’s voice which suggests a soundbox with a 
diaphragm of some other material than mica having 
been used in the recording. And yet when all is said, 
it is not merely the great tenor’s style and phrasing 
which are preserved to us on these records ; no one 
who was familiar with Caruso’s voice could doubt on 
hearing them—and especially the “ Siciliana ”—-that 
he was listening to a real reproduction of it. 


I have referred to Caruso’s style and phrasing, and 
it is, I think, his renderings of some of the titles which 
make these Zonophone records so valuable. Lord 
Erskine, in his preface to an edition of the speeches of 
Charles James Fox, said that “‘ in the most imperfect 
reliques of Fox’s speeches the bones of a giant are to be 
discovered.” This is strikingly true of several of this 
series for they reveal Caruso in a different vein from 













that of “ the joyous irresponsibility” which, as Mr. 
Hurst has said, was characteristic of much of the 
G. & T. recording. Here we find a more restrained 
and contemplative Caruso than in the familiar render- 
ings most of which are still to be found on the Gramo- 
phone Co.’s No. 2 catalogue. This is the more surprising 
because only a few weeks-—possibly only a few days— 
can have separated the two sessions. It would very 
much interest me to hear Mr. Hurst’s verdict on 
Caruso’s singing of “‘ No non chiuder gli occhi vaghi ” 
(X1554), and above all the “ Siciliana” (X1556) as 
compared with that on the two G. & T. records 52370 
and 52418. 


All Caruso’s Zonophone records are “‘ announced ” 
records, the announcements being made in an Italian 
voice and as expeditiously as possible. The singer’s 
name is not given, nor is the composer’s except in the 
case of “ Un bacio ancora.” The two ballads are 
announced thus—‘‘ Un bacio ancora—Trimarchi ” 
and “ Luna fedel—Serenata.” In the five operatic 
numbers the name of the opera is first given followed 
by the title of the aria. 


While it is not possible to speak with certainty about 
the exact date on which these records were made, the 
weight of evidence is decidedly in favour of their being 
earlier than the G. & T. ones. The tradition in Italy 
is strongly that way and the general feeling at Hayes 
confirms this, though when I discussed the matter 
with Mr. Gaisberg recently he did not think we could 
absolutely rule out the possibility that they were 
recorded immediately after his own recordings of 
Caruso in emulation of the sensational success which 
these records were then enjoying. But assuming, as 
I think we should, that the Zonophones were the 
earlier recordings, it is certain that they were only just 
earlier, for one of them—(X1554)—is from Franchetti’s 
opera “‘ Germania,” which only had its world premiére 
in Milan on March 11th, 1902, and Mr. Gaisberg’s 
records were made during the following week. To 
me it is incredible that recordings from “Germania” 
would be made a considerable time before the opera 
had ever been heard, and not very likely that they 
would be made at all previous to that event. I think 
the probabilities point to the Zonophones having 
been made just before the others, though unless this 
article draws some unexpected information it is now 
unlikely that we shall ever be able to fix their exact 
date. 


There can be little doubt that Caruso’s Zonophone 
records are on the whole the rarest of his records. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that they had a very 
short selling history. All seven are found on the 
Spanish Zonophone catalogue for February, 1905, and 
the French one for May of that year, but in November, 
1906, they are missing from the French catalogue and 
probably they disappeared from other Continental 
catalogues at about the same time. Surprisingly 
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enough the Gramophone Co. say that as far as Italy 
is concerned they cannot find any mention in catalogues 
of this period of Caruso’s Zonophone records. All the 
evidence is that these records enjoyed, as was natural, 
a greater popularity in Italy than anywhere else, and 
to this day, though rare in Italy, they seem to be less 
rare there than in other countries. But Mr. Otto 
Muller’s experience confirms that of the Gramophone 
Co., for he writes to me from Milan that he has never 
seen an Italian Zonophone catalogue in which Caruso’s 
records are mentioned. He tells me of a special Zono- 
phone catalogue for celebrity records only with light 
blue and orange labels, but whether this catalogue 
contained these records we do not know, for Mr. 
Muller says, “so far no one seems to have had the 
luck to come across this most interesting catalogue.” 
In the French catalogue to which I have referred these 
Caruso records appear as “‘ Grands Disques, Etiquette 
Bleue ” and had a specially high retail price, Fr.12.50, 
which was the price of the 10-inch Red Label records 
in France at that time. This shows that even on 
Zonophone records Caruso had a place to himself, 
for the prefix X which is found before the catalogue 
number of each of these Zonophone records, denoted 
Concert series which were ordinarily retailed at 3s. 
each. It further helps us to realise the pre-eminence 
of Caruso at this time when we find that in this Concert 
series in the English Zonophone Catalogue are to be 
found records of the great Plangon selling at 3s. each. 
It is not believed at Hayes that any of the shells of 
Caruso’s Zonophone records now exist—certainly the 
Gramophone Co. do not possess any of them. They 
say, “ It can reasonably be assumed that at the period 
at which these records were made the original shells 
were backed up and used as stampers, and after con- 
tinual use the stampers would become worn out, which 
would mean the finish of that particular recording.” 
Almost certainly these shells were worn out over thirty 
years ago so that the few pressings which have sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of the years are all that we shall 
ever possess. We ought to be thankful that among 
these survivors are some—as my “ Germania ”— 
which are in apparently unplayed condition and look 
as if they had only left the factory yesterday. 


“Un bacio ancora” (Trimarchi) X1550. This is 
perhaps of all Caruso’s records the one of which the 
fewest copies are known to exist. It is also the only 
title of this series which he never recorded on any 
other occasion. Musically it is no more than a song 
of its period and from this one composition I should 
imagine Trimarchi was a kind of Italian Stephen 
Adams. But in spite of this “‘ Un bacio ancora ”’ is a 
record of which I never tire for it suits Caruso so well 
that it might have been written for him. It is beauti- 
fully sung in that mood of pensive sadness in which 
of all others I like Caruso best—the mood in which 
we hear him in the “ Ai nostri monti” duet with 
Louise Homer (DMr12) in Massenet’s “ Elégie” 
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(DK103) and in “ Si vous l’aviez compris ” (DK104). 


“ Luna fedel ” (Zardo) X1551. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-two needle-cut Caruso records which have 
been issued, the only two which I do not yet possess 
are X1551 and X1552, but having through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Barnett heard his two excellent copies at 
Woodford Green, I am able to include notes on them 
in this article. ‘“ Luna fedel”’ is a poor enough song 
but I prefer the Zonophone rendering to that on the 
G. & T. record. Caruso devotes about three quarters 
of a minute longer to the former, singing more 
reflectively but perhaps less joyously than in the other 
version. There is no false start in X1551 as there is in 
52442. Both these records are extremely rare but the 
shell of 52442 is still preserved at Hayes. 





(Elisir d’amore.) ‘ Una furtiva lagrima” (Doni- 
zetti) X1552. I always think that the tenor setting 
out to sing both verses of this aria on a ten-inch record 
must feel very much as would the French officer to 
whom Napoleon is supposed to have said “ I can give 
you everything but time ; remember the world only 
took six days to make!” Caruso manages to get 
about half a minute longer on X1552 than he does 
on 52346 and this proves a real gain in his singing of 
the first stanza, but when he comes to “ Un solo 
instante e palpiti”’ I feel he is singing against time as 
indeed I do in every version of the second stanza 
except 052073. And talking of the wonderful singing 
on that record, it will interest the curious to know that 
the room in the Carnegie Hall, New York, in which 
on February 1st, 1904, Caruso made that first batch 
of Victor records, to which 052073 belongs, was No. 826 
and that the late Raymond R. Sooy was amongst those 
present on that occasion. 


(Tosca.) ‘‘E lucevan le stelle” (Puccini) X-1553. This 
rendering of Puccini’s well-known aria does not call 
for any special comment, closely resembling the 
G. & T. one still on the No. 2 list (DA547). On the 
whole I prefer Mr. Gaisberg’s record as not only is the 
recording better but the emotional outburst with 
which the number closes sounds more unforced than 
in the Zonophone version. 


(Germania.) “No non chiuder gli occhi vaghi” 
(Franchetti) X-1554. Caruso sings Léwe’s wedding 
morning song with true warmth of feeling on this 
record. It is a carefully sung and highly finished 
rendering resembling the final one made in March, 
1910 (DA543) rather than the G. & T. one (DA544) 
to which I greatly prefer it. It is perhaps worth 
remarking here that while none of the G. & T. series 
reproduce to the best advantage if played at a speed 
above 75—and some should not be played at more 
than 72—the best speed for these Zonophone records 
seems to be 78 or 79. 


(Rigoletto.) “La donna é mobile” (Verdi) X-1555. 
This is an interesting record because it is thefirst Caruso 
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rendering we have of this famous number, and we have 
to wait two years for the next one. It is sung with great 
gusto but in the difficult cadenza at the end the breath 
control does not seem as perfect as in the two later 
recordings (52062 and DA561). The pianist thoroughly 
enjoys himself and emphasises the rhythm of the music 
with amusing spirit. 


(Cavalleria Rusticana.) ‘‘Siciliana” (Mascagni) 
X-1556. This is, I think, unquestionably the best of these 
Zonophone records. I remember Mr. Robert Bauer 
once saying to me on the platform of Milan station 
that Caruso’s Zonophone “ Siciliana’’ was a very 
fine record. It is indeed. In the first place it is better 
than any of the others of this series as a reproduction 
of Caruso’s voice which is warm and full of ardour so 
that when I first heard it something of the beauty of 
that marvellous organ seemed to break through the 
haze of this early recording and I could almost fancy 
that the great singer stood again before me. Then, too, 
it is a fine rendering of Mascagni’s music. It is not 
quite equal to the 1910 one—I believe that Herman 
Klein thought that the “ Siciliana”” on DAr17 was 
about Caruso’s high water mark-—but it is not far 
behind it and is strikingly more like it than either the 
G. & T. or first Victor ones are. It is surprising to find 
Caruso singing the “ Siciliana” on this disc with 
almost the artistic balance and emotional force of the 
great final rendering when the next two efforts were to 
fall so disappointingly short of it. 


After making these Zonophone records Caruso con- 
tinued to record for over eighteen years and the 
phenomenal sale of his records is the greatest romance 
of recording history. Perhaps nothing speaks more 
eloquently of their popularity and power to stand the 
test of time than the fact that in this country not one 
of the records which he made after 1905 has been 
withdrawn from both His Master’s Voice catalogues. 
Well might Mr. Alfred Piccaver—himself one of the 
greatest living tenors—ask in the April issue of this 
paper, “‘Can you imagine anything finer, more 
naturalistic and true to life than the wonderful records 
of Caruso’s voice?” It has been my lot in recent 
years to write chiefly about those early records which 
have long since disappeared from the catalogues, but 
posterity will judge Caruso by that far greater number 
of records which still remain. Fortunately, owing to 
modern technical processes, these can now be handed 
down from generation to generation without deteriora- 
tion. It was not so with his earliest records. When I 
showed Mr. Gaisberg my copy of that wonderful 
record which he made of Caruso’s voice in March, 
1902—the first “‘ Dai campi dai prati”—and asked 
him why it had been withdrawn, his reply came at 
once in two words—‘“‘Burnt up.” But the invention later 
of the process of copying originals was an epoch-making 
discovery, and now, until our civilisation perishes 
utterly, the voice of Caruso will not cease. 
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“AND PULLED OUT A PLUM” 


By ALEX McLACHLAN 


A> was to be expected, the Summer Supplements have offered 
few issues of outstanding interest and importance, but from the 
vast quantity of indifferent material it is pleasant to be able to 
pick out two items of real value as additions to every record 
library. 

The first of the two new treasures lends to the title of these 
articles a literal interpretation, for it is the single plum-label 
H.M.V. record (C 3107), issued in July, of “ Ihr habt nun 
Traurigkeit ” from Brahms’ German Requiem. The magnificence 
of this music is too well known to need emphasis here, and its full 
glory is made evident by this new record, on which Hildegard 
Erdmann’s clear, unemotional soprano—a rich voice of great 
purity—rises above the well-balanced chorus and orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler. Mr. Robertson selects the 
disc for special choice (page 65) and makes unnecessary by his 
praise the addition of my notes made when listening to the work. 
I was less pleased that he should have added a recommendation 
of Ursula van Dieman’s faultless rendering of Mozart’s “‘ Laudate 
Dominum ” on H.M.V. C2736 as it was my intention to couple 
this with the new Brahms disc as the two most perfect records of 
choral work that I have ever heard. No one can hope to obtain 
better or more lasting pleasure for 4s. 


Mr. Robertson has again—and rightly—* stolen my thunder ” 
with the second gem issued since May—the “‘ Weihe des Hauses ”” 
Overture, Opus 124, of Beethoven. A reviewer’s duty is to deal 
at length and candidly with new issues: my job is merely to 
select what I feel to be the best of the quarter’s releases. If, 
however, my “ seconding ” of a reviewer’s vote of thanks for 
the issuing of an important work can help impress it on the 
reader’s notice, then all is well. Beethoven’s tribute to Handel 
is dealt with at length and with fitting enthusiasm on page 14 
of this volume, and beyond unreserved commendation of 
Columbia LX 811-2 I would only add Bekker’s observation that 
this “‘ Consecration of the House’ Overture “is the perfect 
expression of the joy of a creator in his creation, the pride of one 
who, having built a glorious temple, can invite mankind to 
enter and to celebrate its feasts at the altar.”” This performance 
by L.P.O. under Weingartner is as near perfect as we are ever 
likely to have and no praise can do full justice to the recording. 
The make-weight completing the second record—Death of 
Clarchen (Op. 84)—is one of those interesting tit-bits that record- 
ing companies would do well to reserve for such special occasions. 


Another orchestral disc, of quite another colour, is Parlophone’s 
issue of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Le Maschere ” on E11416. I have an early 
Parlo record of this work and do not hesitate to scrap it in favour 
of the new version by E.I.A.R. Orchestra under Tansini. In 
these times of prolonged crises and anxieties, it is well to keep 
handy a few records possessing what advertisers term “rich tonic 
qualities.”” “‘ Le Maschere ” may not be great stuff when con- 
sidered on its merit as music, but as a pick-me-up I have yet to 
meet its equal. 


Of works not previously recorded, my choice this quarter is, 
without hesitation, Decca’s offering of Vaughan Williams’ 
Violin Concerto in D minor, played by Frederick Grinke and 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra (X248-9, 12s.), and mention of the 
work affords fitting opportunity to express appreciation of this 
Company’s enterprise in issuing so many works not previously 
available for the gramophone. Readers will recall that some time 
ago Decca gave us excellent recordings of Vaughan Williams’ 
“London ” Symphony, the “ Wasps” Overture, the Fantasia 
on Greensleeves, and the Variations on a Theme by Tallis: I 
hope these records are enjoying the circulation they deserve, for 
this composer’s music is a source of never-ending interest and 


delight. The new release (fully reviewed on page 104), scored 
for solo instrument and string orchestra, is a work of violent 
contrasts, but what affords me greatest pleasure is its lovely slow 
movement, written in the composer’s most attractive style—a 
recapturing of the mood of the “ Pastoral ” Symphony and that 
of the slow movements of the “London” and “Sea” 
Symphonies. 

Has the “ William Tell’ Ballet Music been issued before ? 
If so, I have missed it, and am the more pleased that my first 
recorded meeting with this light and captivating music should be 
an adequately performed and excellently recorded version under 
Constant Lambert on H.M.V. B8goo-1 (page 13). 

Amongst the justified re-recordings we must admit without 
hesitation the new H.M.V. issue of the Chopin B minor sonata 
brilliantly performed by Alexander Brailowsky on DB3700-2 
(this, like the Brahms record heading this article, is a Connoisseur 
issue, but the works can be ordered with every confidence if 
any dealer is so unenterprising as not to have the discs in stock). 
Before reading the review on page 106, these Brailowsky discs 
had carried me back in memory to the Percy Grainger issue of the 
same work in the early days of electrical recordings: then the 
gramophone world was startled (and many thousands of sound- 
boxes must have been severely rattled) by the forcefulness and 
body of tone that had never before been heard on the gramophone. 
Those Grainger records should be treasured by their fortunate 
owners, as they mark a definite and important milestone in 
gramophone history. Time has now come to replace them, 
however, and for an excellent reason: this new H.M.V. issue is 
history repeating itself, for I hold the three discs, apart from 
interpretation of Chopin’s music, to represent the finest achieve- 
ment to date in piano recording. 

Another piano record issued this quarter that we must add to 
the collection is Eileen Joyce’s rendering (on Parlophone E11411) 
of a group of Grieg’s Lyric Pieces, rendered with the freshness and 
charm one always associates with Miss Joyce’s playing (page 16). 

The best violin recording of the past three months that I have 
heard is on one side of Menuhin’s disc (H.M.V. DB3500)— 
Kreisler’s arrangement of a Granados Spanish Dance. This is 
surely the perfect performance of a perfect “ arrangement.” 
The reverse (one of the Brahms Hungarian Dances) is, on the 
other hand, as dull a piece of recording as has ever come my way. 


Finally, from the new issues, for the countless Robeson “ fans ” 
I must include H.M.V. B8918 with a quite charming Russian 
song entitled “‘ Night” and a gem of elocution in Robeson’s 
reciting of Blake’s “‘ The Little Black Boy ” from the “‘ Songs of 
Innocence.” Here indeed we have “ sweet music of the spoken 
word.” 

With only 15s. of our quarterly quota remaining, let us hark 
back to some of the olden treasures lying buried in the general 
lists. First, I would repeat my advice printed some years ago in 
these columns, to secure at least two of Annette Blackwell’s 
charming records. Miss Blackwell has a fine, clear soprano voice 
and the simplicity of her style is a perfect example of the art 
that conceals the art. Her records are to be found in the Columbia 
list and my own first choice would be DB336 and DB607: her 
recording of ‘‘ My Johnny was a Shoemaker ” is a rare gem. 


Lastly, no one can resist the Tchaikovsky Serenades for 
Strings, in which we find all the subtlety of orchestration associated 
with this composer’s work. In June, H.M.V. released the waltz 
and finale of the Opus 48 Serenade, and I can only suppose these 
are the most popular movements. They are, to my mind, the 
least interesting musically, and so my preference remains with 
the old Decca-Polydor records (PO5096-8), where we have all 
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four movements, though judiciously cut and not recorded in full 
as mentioned on page 13. As the Decca-Polydor records cost 
only 3s. each, they might well be chosen in favour of the two- 
movement disc, for even if some company gives us the long- 
overdue complete recording, we shall already have had our full 
value of pleasure from the old records. The first (sonata) move- 
ment opens with a bold chant-like melody—that later closes the 
movement—handled in a fittingly broad style and aptly con- 
trasted with a delicate, tripping allegro passage that shows the 
composer in his most delightful vein. A typical Tchaikovsky 
valse, made up of everyday material yet as pleasing and sprightly 
as its counterpart in the Opus 71 Suite, gives place to the Elegy, 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
|. THE 
By F. G. 


FoREWORD 


jN a fairly lengthy experience among gramophiles and music 
lovers, I have found that while most of them enjoy the playing 
of a first-class orchestra, very few are able to recognise the tone- 
quality of each individual instrument. (Incidentally the same 
may be said of many professional musicians !) This is undoubtedly 
a serious defect and one that the gramophile should endeavour 
to overcome as speedily as possible if he wishes to obtain the 
maximum amount of enjoyment from symphonic music. 

It must at once be made clear that the remedy lies with the 
gramophile himself. A perusal of this and the articles that are to 
follow will merely lay the foundation for the acquirement of this 
knack. Now that recording has reached such a pitch (I almost 
wrote perfection, but it has yet to—perhaps never will—reach 
that stage) the gramophone is extremely useful, but readers 
should make a habit of hearing the actual orchestra in the concert 
hall as often as possible. We may well recall the wise words of 
Dr. H. C. Colles ‘*. . . asymphony in the hall is worth ten on the 
wireless . . .”” (The Times, August 7th, 1931). 

It will not be possible, in the space at my disposal, to touch 
upon the vexed question of transposing instruments-—it would 
need the whole of THE GRAMOPHONE to deal with this adequately 
—and I can only recommend readers who may desire to go into 
this matter to read one of the standard works on the subject. 

* * * 


No doubt to the uninitiated the orchestra, with its bewildering 
display of instruments of various shapes and sizes, looks rather a 
complicated problem. But when we explain that this complex 
instrument is composed of four distinct families or groups, it will 
readily be seen that it is not nearly so intricate as appears at first 
sight. These four sections are respectively known as the STRINGs 
(i.e. all instruments played with a bow), the Woop-winp, the 
Brass, and the PERcussION. 

Let us first take a look at the Srrinc department. This consists 
of Vio.tns (first and second), VioLaAs, VIOLONCELLOs, and DouBLE- 
BassEs. 

The smallest in size is the VioL1n (or FIDDLE), which is surely 
familiar to all. The violin is an instrument of very ancient lineage, 
which was brought to perfection by the famous Cremonese 
makers—Amati, Guarnieri, and Stradivari—in the seventeenth 
century. The violins are divided into “firsts ” and ‘‘ seconds ”— 
the instruments being the same, merely playing separate parts. 
(The ‘ seconds ” might be likened to the contralto section of a 
choir). The violin is made of something like seventy separate 
pieces of wood, and while the size of the instrument varies slightly, 
it may be mentioned that the finest “ Strad”’ specimens are 
about fourteen inches long. 
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built on an “ expressive and passionate theme of great beauty.” 
(Decca has sensibly arranged this complete on one disc—PO5098 
—and I strongly commend it to those who hesitate to acquire 
a full set of so early a recording.) 

Finally, a return to gayer mood in the Théme Russe, most 
beautifully scored, and then the Serenade drawing to a fitting 
conclusion with a coda based on the same impressive chant-like 
theme with which the work opens. The interpretation cannot be 
called inspired, but it is workmanlike, and the recording (having 
regard to the vintage of the discs) conveys all the beauty of the 
four movements and the cunning contriving of the composer’s 
orchestration. 


MODERN ORCHESTRA 
STRINGS 
YOUENS 


Sound is produced by drawing the bow across the strings. This 
sets up vibrations in the strings, which pass via the bridge to the 
belly. Connecting the latter and the back of the instrument is a 
carefully adjusted soundpost, which conveys the vibrations to 
the air-space contained in the body of the violin, which in turn 
acts as a resonator. The four strings (numbered, as in all other 
stringed instruments, downwards) are tuned in fifths. The first 
string sounds E, the second A, the third D (all above middle C) 
and the fourth G (below middle C). These are the “ open” 
(or unstopped) notes. To raise the pitch, the fingers of the left 
hand press the string against the fingerboard, thus shortening 
the vibrating length. This is termed “ stopping.” (It should 
here be explained that there are seven “ positions ” of the left 
hand on the strings.) Certain chord passages can be played on 
the violin—and the rest of the string family as well—and this is 
known as double, triple and quadruple stopping. Listen to 
Menuhin’s playing of the Bach Chaconne (H.M.V. DB2289-90) 
for an illustration of this. One gets the impression that two or 
three instruments are being played instead of one. 


The timbre of the violin is considerably brighter than that of 
its larger brethren. The instrument is, of course, greatly in demand 
for solo work, owing to its extreme flexibility, and innumerable 
concertos have been written for it. Among these are the single 
example of Beethoven (H.M.V. DB2927-31 and DBS2932), 
Mendelssohn (H.M.V. DB2460-62) and Brahms (H.M.V. 
DB2g915-18 and DBS2g1g), while among the more modern 
composers Tchaikovsky (Col. L2335-8), Sibelius (Volume IV 
Sibelius Society), Elgar—perhaps the finest of them all—(H.M.V. 
DB1751-56 or Col L2346-51), Delius, and Ernest Bloch (Col. 
LX819-22) have made notable contributions. Concertos of the 
“* fireworks ” type (viz., of little or no musical value) have been 
written by Paganini (H.M.V. DB2279-83), Vieuxtemps (H.M.V. 
DB2444-46), Wieniawski (H.M.V. DB2447-49), and Ernst. In 
the field of chamber music one finds some lovely violin (or, more 
correctly, violin and pianoforte) sonatas, i.e., Brahms’ in A major 
(H.M.V. DBr1805-6) and D minor (Col. LX699-701), César 
Franck’s (H.M.V. DB2742-5), and Beethoven’s Kreutzer (Decca 
CA8207-10) to mention but four. 


The violin is also frequently employed for solo work in orchestral 
compositions, good examples being Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheher- 
azade (H.M.V. C2968-72), Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben (H.M.V. 
D1i711-5) and Don Juan (H.M.V. DB2897-8). There is a vast 
deal of difference between massed string tone and solo tone, and 
this will quickly be noticed when listening to such works as these. 
Other valuable records giving both massed and solo illustrations 
are Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite (Decca F5365-6) and the Bach Double 
Violin Concerto (Col. LX659-60). B 
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The next member of the string group to be examined is the 
VioLA, which is the tenor of the family. It is rather larger than 
the violin (two and a half to three inches longer as a rule), its 
four strings also being tuned in fifths. The open strings sound 
A, D (both above middle C), G and C (both below middle C). 
It is thus a fifth lower in pitch than its smaller brother. The 
technique is exactly the same. 


The viola possesses a distinctive tone, of a darker quality than 
the violin and somewhat nasal and piercing in the higher register. 
Berlioz was one of the first composers to realise the possibilities 
of the “ Cinderella of the Strings ” and did much to rescue it 
from the ignominious position it occupied in his day. His Harold 
en Italie (written for Paganini) contains an important part for 
solo viola, but, alas, there is yet no recording of this work. (What 
an opportunity the recording companies missed when they 
omitted to have this and other works recorded by that prince of 
violists, Lionel Tertis ; it must be considered a blot on their 
escutcheons). It was not until comparatively recent times, 
however—thanks mainly to Tertis—that the viola came to be 
seriously regarded as a solo instrument. It was he who persuaded 
some of our leading composers—Vaughan Williams, Holst, Bax, 
Walton, Dale, Bridge, York Bowen, etc.—to write works for the 
viola, and the “‘ literature ”’ of the instrument has been consider- 
ably enriched of late years, while it is constantly being added to. 
Paul Hindemith, the German composer—himself a fine violist 
—has also helped to popularise the instrument. Records of 
serious music illustrating solo viola tone are few and far between. 
Tertis does the Second Violin Sonata of Delius (arranged by himself, 
with the composer’s sanction, for the viola) on Col. L2342-3, 
and the Brahms F minor Sonata (originally written for clarinet and 
piano) on Col. LX225-7, while in conjunction with Albert 
Sammons and the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Harty, 
he has done the Mozart Concertante Sinfonie, K364 (Col. DX478-81). 
Decca offer the Walton Viola Concerto on X199-201, the Bliss 
Viola Sonata (X233-5) and Richard Walthew’s Viola Sonata 
(K897-8). One searches the catalogues in vain, however, for 
such things as Vaughan Williams’ Suite for Viola, Holst’s Lyric 
Movement for Viola and Orchestra, Benjamin Dale’s Romance, and 
Ernest Bloch’s Viola Suite. All these are worthy of the vecorders’ 
attention. (Bax’s Sonata for Viola and Pianoforte is at last 
available in Volume II of the English Music Society). 


For massed viola tone Bach’s Sixth Brandenburg Concerto (Decca 
LY6099-6100) should be noted, for no violins are included in the 
score. The Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis 
(Decca K815-6) is also useful, while Elgar’s Enigma Variations 
contain many examples of both solo and massed viola tone. 


Now we come to the VIOLONCELLO or ’CELLO, as it is usually 
called. This is approximately four feet in length, the player 
holding the instrument between the knees when playing. It is 
supported on a long metal “ peg” or “ rest.” The ’cello is an 
octave lower than the viola, its strings sounding A, D, G, and C 
(all beiow middle C). The vibrating length of the ’cello string 
being nearly double that of the violin, it will be seen that the 
distance between each finger position is greater. This renders it 
less sprightly than either the violin or the viola, although it is 
possible to play rapid passages on the instrument. The ’cello, 
however, shines more in cantabile phrases. It is “‘ the poet of the 
orchestra.” Listen to its beautiful tone in the Intermezzo of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto (H.M.V. C2942-5) or in the Prelude to 
Act III of Die Meistersinger (H.M.V. DB4562). Both solo and 
massed ’cello tone can be heard in the lovely B.G.N. Variation 
of Elgar’s Enigma (Col. DX322-5). There are many fine concertos 
written for the instrument, the best—in the present writer’s 
opinion—being the Elgar, lovingly played by Beatrice Harrison 
on H.M.V. D1507-9. Then there is the one generally attributed 
to Haydn, but considered by many musicologists to be the work 
of one of his pupils, Anton Kraft (Col. LX472-5), Schumann’s 
(H.M.V. DB2244-6), and Dvorak’s (H.M.V. DB 3288-92). 
Modern examples include Tovey’s, Bax’s, and Delius’, neither of 
them yet available in recorded form. Beth Brahms (H.M.V. 
DB1311-14) and Delius wrote double concertos for violin and 
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*cello. Max Bruch’s arrangement of the traditional Hebrew 
melody, Kol Nidrei (H.M.V. DB3063-4) makes an effective ’cello 
solo, especially when played—as on these discs—by that master 
*cellist, Pablo Casals. Of ’cello sonatas I will cite but two, both 
issued by Columbia ; the Grieg in A minor, Op. 36 (L2137-40) 
and Beethoven’s in A Major, Op. 69 (LX641-3). I purposely 
refrain from recommending either Bach’s or Reger’s unaccem- 
panied suites, as I find these are usually too strong meat for the 
average gramophile. 

Finally we come to the DousLe (or Contra) Bass. Many 
writers aver that this unwieldy monster was introduced by 
Michele Todini in 1670, but it was probably in use before then. 
The old type D.B. had three strings, but the present-day instru- 
ments have four (sometimes five) tuned in fourths. Its sounds are 
an octave lower than the actual pitch of the written notes—like 
the pedal notes of the organ. It is seldom used for solo work, its 
main job being to reinforce and add weight to the ’cellos, and to 
provide foundation tone: Mahler, however, allots it an important 
solo in the third movement of his First Symphony, to the accom- 
paniment of muffled kettle-drums. A few concertos have been 
written for the instrument ; Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who used to be a virtuoso, 
has written one, Giovanni Bottesini (1821-1889) another, but 
they are rarely heard nowadays.* The D.B.’s are effectively used 
by Beethoven in the trio of the Scherzo of the C minor Symphony 
(H.M.V. DB3328-31 and DBS3332), where the series of “‘ false 
starts’? are very prominent. This passage, which is executed 
with all the force of the bow; reminded Berlioz of ‘‘ the gambols 
of a delighted elephant ”—an apt phrase. Another well-known 
passage occurs at the beginning of Schubert’s B minor (“‘ Un- 
finished’’) Symphony (Col. LX666-8), where the D.B.’s double 
the ’cellos. 

The usual method of playing the various members of the string 
department is with a bow. These bows—-generally made of a 
wood known as Pernambuco—vary in length according to the 
size of the instrument, and are strung with horsehair. There are 
various ways of bowing, and the player must have all these at 
his command and know when to change. It would be incongruous, 
for instance, if a player employed spiccato (a type of bowing in 
which the bow bounces lightly on the strings) in a legato passage ! 

Another method of playing is to pluck the strings with the 
forefinger, which gives a harp-like tone. This is termed pizzicato. 
The best known examples of pizzicato occur in the movement of 
that name from Delibes’ Sylvia Ballet (H.M.V. C2695-6) and the 
Scherzo of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony (H.M.V. DB2899-2903). 

Occasionally a composer directs passages to be played con 
sordino. This simply means that a mute is to be used. The mute 
is usually made of either wood, metal, ivory or vulcanite, and 
clips on to the bridge of the instrument. It damps out a portion 
of the vibrations, and the tone becomes veiled and remote. 

When the strings of the instrument are lightly touched (not 
pressed) at certain points, the notes thus obtained are called 
*‘ harmonics.” The tone is of a “ flutey ” quality, quite different 
from that of the stopped notes. Examples of harmonics are so 
common in modern orchestral writing that it hardly seems 
necessary to quote any of them. 

Sometimes a composer desires a glassy, unpleasant quality to 
be produced. This is known as sul ponticello (literally “‘ on the 
bridge’), the player keeping his bow as near the bridge as 
possible. If a feathery quality is required, the bow is moved 
nearer (or actually above) the fingerboard. The indication in 
the score is given as sul tasto. 

There are many other bowings, but to quote further would 
perhaps be a little confusing, and confusion is something I 
particularly wish to avoid. So we will leave it at that. 

Next month I will deal with the Woop-W1np section. 





* Bottesini’s Concerto in F Minor was played by Claude Hobday at a 
Philharmonic Concert on March 24th, 1904. I have no record that 
it has since been played. 
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LISA PERLI 


By W. S. MEADMORE ° 


MY first meeting with Lisa Perli, some few years ago, had 
something of the dramatic in it. She then lived at Kensington, 
and as I was leaving she fainted. According to the best standards 
I should have caught her in my arms, unfortunately I was not 
quick enough, and she collapsed on the floor. I remember my 
frantic search in a strange flat for water and brandy and my 
immense relief when she recovered and assured me she would be 
all right. This happened when Lisa Perli had not even been 
thought of and a charming young singer, known on the concert 
platform as Dora Labbette, was delighting audiences with her 
singing of light ballads, folk songs and Bach arias. Strictly 
speaking this was not my first meeting with Lisa Perli, but with 
Dora Labbette. 


Not that I found Lisa Perli much different from Dora Labbette 
when I recently went to her delightful house on the outskirts 
of Hampstead Heath a few hundred yards from the Spaniards 
Inn. Indeed, there was a remarkable resemblance. In a room 
lined with books and a grand piano which, in my disregard for 
the palpables of life, I walked into (but not through), I eventually 
found a seat and safety on a couch. 


I reminded Lisa Perli of our first meeting. She remembered 
it well and that day particularly. It was at a time when Dora 
Labbette was an intimate friend of the old Ranee of Sarawak, 
often staying week-ends with her, accompanying her to Ascot 
and similar functions and lunching on her yacht moored in the 
Thames. But at this time Rajah Brook had built himself a new 
yacht and to celebrate its launching had invited an enormous 
party. It was a bitterly cold day in December ; Miss Labbette 
said she had never in her life felt so cold ; it was as if she had 
“one big freeze in her stomach.” ‘I got home,” said said, 
** warmed up and went off! ” 


It was but natural that I should ask her how it came about 
that Dora Labbette, a concert singer of reputation, was trans- 
formed, as it were by the rubbing of a magic lamp, into an operatic 
singer who had made such a furore on her first appearance and 
whom the critics had failed to recognise as the singer they must 
previously have seen and heard a score of times. 


“Tf I can explain it to you,” Lisa Perli said, ‘‘ the Dora 
Labbette whom you once knew, got unutterably bored and tired 
of an everlasting round of concerts at which she was always 
expected to sing the same things. There were so many things I 
never wanted to sing again, or so I thought at the time, but which, 
as I had become associated with them, I had to keep repeating. 
For example there was ‘ Rose softly blooming.’ I first sang this song 
when I made my first appearance as a child of sixteen at a Queen’s 
Hall ballad concert. The next day I had a column in The 
Times all to myself and most of it was devoted to ‘ Rose softly 
blooming.’ After that I simply had to sing that song every 
time I appeared. I sang it until I couldn’t remember the 
words! It was the same with ‘The Lass with the delicate 
air.’ As for the Messiah, the Creation and Elijah, I must have 
sung the leading soprano parts in these oratorios hundreds of 
times, until I felt I would shriek if I were asked to do them again. 
After a rest of four or five years it would now be quite a treat for 
me to sing them again. The fact was I wanted to break new 
ground and see what I could do in opera. But it seemed quite 
hopeless and against all tradition that a singer who had been 
identified with the concert platform should desire to appear on 
the operatic stage. 


“IT took my troubles to Harold Holt. He at once said that 
Covent Garden would have nothing to do with a concert singer, 
particularly a known one such as Dora Labbette. He looked at me 
blankly. I shrugged my shoulders. ‘I know,’ he suddenly said. 
‘You must have a new name.’ Mr. Holt has a sense of humour, 





Lisa Perli 


he chuckled. He pored over a pile of old programmes and joined 
odd bits of names together. He gave a sudden whoop. ‘ Here it 
is,’ he cried. ‘ Lisa Perli! How do you like it ?’ I did like it and 
said so. From that moment my dual existence began. As far as 
opera was concerned I was Lisa Perli. 


** So it was that Lisa Perli went, one morning, to an audition at 
Covent Garden, along with many others. To the accompaniment 
of a piano I sung one or two arias from Bohéme. I had not then met 
Percy Heming, the artistic director, nor did I know him... .” 


It was odd that at this moment, Percy Heming and his wife 
should call, and Mr. Heming come into the room. I told him of 
the conversation and of how promptly he had timed his arrival to 
the cue of his name. He laughed, and said : ‘“‘I well remember that 
morning and audition. I was standing in the top gallery getting 
on with my job and heard a girl singing grandly, superbly. I 
was so interested that I went bounding down the stairs to the 
stage. When I was told that despite her name she was an English 
girl, I pricked up my ears. Here was the girl I had been so 
anxiously searching for as the prima donna for our season. To 
my mind there was no doubt about it. I listened to her singing 
in Italian. ...” 


** And what Italian!” interrupted Lisa Perli. 


. Perfect Italian,” resumed Mr. Heming, gravely rebuking 
her, ‘‘ and ever since, Lisa Perli has been the maineiny of the 
English Opera Company.” 


The auditions then being held at Covent Garden were for the 
English season of 1935 conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham when 
among other operas Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera was revived, and 
some performances given of Delius’s Koanga. Lisa Perli .made 
her operatic debut in La Bohéme and her success was instantaneous. 
She should not have sung, she was far from well and practically 
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staying at a nursing home where, after the performance, and 
eluding the critics who had gathered in the wings, | she returned. 
The next morning the notices in the papers were “ staggering.” 
“They made me roar with laughter,” Lisa Perli said. “ None of 
the critics had recognised Dora Labbette in Lisa Perli and I 
could not help wondering what they would have said had they 
done so.” When she went home to lunch that day she could 
only get into her own house with difficulty, it was so crowded with 
photographers and reporters waiting to interview her. The 
entire house was sold out when she next appeared in Bohéme. 


Then, after the tour of the English Opera Company, Lisa 
Perli went to Paris and studied Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
subsequently singing Mélisande at Vichy and Bordeaux and 
at Covent Garden the following summer. In the autumn of 
1937 she sang Mimi in Bohéme at Berlin, Munich and Dresden. 
After the first performance in Berlin she was engaged to sing 
Mignon in German, a new version with dialogue, Tietjens 
producing and Praetorius designing the costumes and scenery. 
Last year she again sang in the autumn season at Covent Garden 
and is also to do so this year. 


When I asked Lisa Perli who her father and mother were I 
had in mind what musical influences there had been in her home. 
When she quite simply replied: ‘“‘ Just father and mother,” I 
was, for the second, taken aback, until I realised she had replied 
to what was behind my question. At the age of seven she began 
to have piano lessons of Dr. Herman Brearley—now the Hallé 
chorus master—as so many small girls have had music lessons, 
and merely as a means to perfect a social grace. Dr. Brearley 
also had a choir at Hastings, and when Lisa Perli was ten, by 
mistake a postcard was sent her requesting her attendance at a 
rehearsal of the choir. Perli having been put to bed that night, 
waited until the door of her room was shut, then got up again, 
dressed herself, tip-toed down the stairs, and climbed out of a 
window. At the rehearsal she thoroughly enjoyed herself, 
shrieking at the top of her voice, and standing next to a large 
soprano (who effectively hid her from the eyes of Dr. Brearley) 
and who encouraged her with sympathetic grins. But the large 
soprano must have told Dr. Brearley, for when he next came to the 
house for a music lesson, he said he would like to hear her voice. 
The result of this was that at his next concert she sang a solo—Liza 
Lehmann’s “ The Guardian Angel.” ‘“‘ It was in the old public 
hall at Hastings,”’ Lisa Perli told me, “‘ and I put all I knew into 
a little soft top note at the end.” So she went on trying to sing 
and having lessons of Dr. Brearley. Florence Aylward, the song 
composer, was then living at Hastings ; some four or five years 
later she heard Perli sing and took her along to the Guildhall 
School of Music where she won a scholarship. One! Whilst 
at the Guildhall she won many, including the Melba scholarship, 
the Knill challenge cup for the best student of the year (her name 
being duly emblazoned in gold letters on the board at the 
Guildhall for this) and the Heilbut scholarship. She lived in a 
Music Students’ Hostel in Langford Place and studied with Liza 
Lehmann. 

Lisa Perli adored Liza Lehmann. She still adores her. “‘ She 
was the most charming woman I’ve ever met,” she said. ‘‘ Very 
beautiful and with lovely eyes, she always gave one the feeling 
that you were the only person at that moment she wanted to see. 
She had marvellous hair of a greenish gold colour which reached 
to her knees. The only other woman with the same kind of hair 
that I know of is the daughter of Mrs. Barry Pain. But Mrs. 
Barry Pain is Liza Lehmann’s sister. Liza Lehmann was always 
kind and sympathetic and did all she could to help me. She 
was not a wonderful voice specialist, but when she was giving 
you lessons she made you feel you had to do what she taught 
you. And I did. I was heartbroken when she died, it was almost 
worse than losing my mother. She lost her son during the war, 
he died at Woolwich of influenza, and she never seemed to get 
over this.” 


Liza Lehmann took Lisa Perli to sing to William Boosey 


of Chappells, a great personality, and after singing at one 
ballad concert, Boosey gave her a contract to sing Chappell 
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songs at Ballad concerts, Promenades and Sunday evening 
concerts. 


She made her first test for a gramophone company at the age 
of sixteen and while she was still a student. It was Landon 
Ronald’s “‘ Down in the Forest.” On the strength of this she was 
given a three-year contract. She has been making records, on 
and off, ever since. She thinks the best record she ever made was 
a pre-electric one of Liza Lehmann’s “‘ Oh, tell me Nightingale,” 
for the old Aeolian Company, and she regrets her last pressing 
was broken and that she has never been able to get another one. 


If this were not a musical paper I would like to tell the story 
she told me of a plumber who went about his business in a bowler 
hat and the usual carpet bag. But at the back of his house in 
Hammersmith he built a small chapel and founded a new religion. 
He made amazing cures. ‘‘ He would sit with his face covered 
with his hands and when he looked up he seemed like a god,” 
Lisa Perli said. I understood her because I always think 
Rembrandt’s self portrait at Ken Wood House looks like a god. 


But the best story of Lisa Perli’s is the one she told me years 
ago as Dora Labbette. She was singing at a concert in Wales 
and was waiting in the artists’ room while a string quartet was 
playing an early Beethoven work. When the minuet and trio 
section was reached, Dora Labbette, irresistibly moved by the 
rhythm of the music, got up and danced to it with her accom- 
panist. But she had forgotten the door of the room had glass 
panels, and that part of the audience could see her. For years it 
was a black stain on Dora Labbette’s character: it was felt that 
she must be a light woman to dance to such serious music. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Intelligent Listening to Music, by William Johnson. Second 
edition. (Pitman, 5s.) 


It is pleasant to see that a second edition of Mr. iene 
excellent book, reviewed in these pages in the February 1935 
GRAMOPHONE, has been called for. He has taken the opportunity 
of benefiting from various suggestions made by critics and personal 
friends and of revising the list of records given. People who really 
want to get more out of music than an emotional background to 
their private thoughts could not do better than work through this 
book. 


I must take exception to the qualification ‘‘ Neglect of Rhythm ” 
put under Greek modes and church modes in the chart facing 
page 36. Music cannot exist without rhythm, but I hope that 
metrical rhythm is not the only kind known to Mr. Johnson ! 
In fact if this book goes into another edition I hope the author 
will re-write the whole of his section on Church Music. It is 
definitely misleading as it stands. 


Since, however, this section is only two pages long, the above 
criticism must not be held to detract seriously from the total 
value of a very useful book. 


NOW READY 
a second edition of 


INTELLIGENT 
LISTENING TO MUSIC 
by W. W. Johnson 


** If one paid one’s five shillings merely for the hints one gets as to the 
intelligent use of the gramophone and the choice of records, one would 
not be out of pocket, for many of them are hints that will enrich one’s 
teaching for the whole of one’s lifetime.’’—Percy A. Scholes in The Music 
Teacher. 5s. net 


PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


AFROEOS the competition for works to be recorded, I see that 
The American Music Lover notes that the Rochester Phil., 
under Howard Hanson (himself a composer of some striking 
music) has been recording a series of American works for Victor. 
I hope samples, at least, will get on to H.M.V. discs. It remains 
astonishing that we know so little of American work. Of late 
years most of it has gone the middle-European way (not a middle, 
but an extremist, path). Most English folk, asked to name 
American works, can’t get far beyond naming a few of 
MacDowell’s piano miniatures ; and he died over thirty years 
ago. Even if a body likes extremism, why not try more of the 
American brand, instead of the eternal little German or French 
gang’s lush outpouring ? If people still enjoy Debussyan, 
Ravelian, or even Straussian-Wagnerian music, there are, or 
have been, as good followers of these masters in America as 
anywhere. From Dr. Scholes’ Companion I take this list, which 
happens to have been compiled by Dr. Hanson, the conductor 
mentioned above. It is based on the programmes of the thirteen 
leading orchestras, and includes the American works which were 
most often performed from 1919 to 1926. Carpenter, Adventures 
in a Perambulator, and piano Concertino ; Chadwick, Anniversary 
Overture ; Ejichheim, Oriental Impressions; Goldmark (Rubin, 
nephew of the old man), Negro Rhapsody ; Griffes, The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan and The White Peacock ; Hadley (there is an 
English Hadley also), The Ocean; Hanson, Lux Aeterna and 
Nordic symphony; Burlingame Hill, Stevensonia _ suite ; 
MacDowell, Woodland Sketches, Indian suite, secor::i piano con- 
certo ; D. G. Mason’s symphony, Russians (voice ai! orchestra), 
Prelude and Fugue, (piano and orchestra); Powell, Negro 
Rhapsody ; Schelling, A Victory Ball, From an Artist’s Life, Fantastic 
suite ; Skilton, Indian Dances ; Sowerby, King Estmere (ballad for 
two pianos and orchestra), overture, Comes Autumn Time, suite, 
From the Northland, piano concerto; Deems Taylor, suite, 
Through the Looking Glass. 

I know only about half a dozen of these, but I can assure 
listeners and gramophiles that if they don’t demand of Americans 
what only about two composers in the world, at their best, seem 
able to supply nowadays, but are content to enjoy a sufficient 
variety of flavours not ferociously extreme, they can expect a good 
deal of quiet pleasure from typical American works. I’m glad 
the B.B.C. has given us a hearing of some. How about a few 
recorded samples ? 


Winter Foretastes 


The Boston Orchestra has the excellent idea of giving free 
public lectures before its concerts. Some composers assist by 
attending. These events are held on Thursdays at 5.15. I believe 
the Sargent concerts in London are to have a similar lecture 
series this season. I hope there will be a good response. Most 
lectures on music have been killed by broadcasting. That is 
certainly true of university extension series. (Whilst I mention 
lectures, may I welcome to the faithful circle at Morley College 
any who would like to join that roundabout : Thursdays, 7.30 to 
9.30, beginning Sept. 21; fee 7s. 6d., plus small College fee. 
Address, 61 Westminster Bridge Road (tube, Lambeth North 
or Elephant). Two other delectable memories of Boston: the 
congenial surroundings of the Public Library’s Music Dept., and 
my first baseball game, about which (especially whilst county 
cricket is on) I had best be silent, lest I be thought—though the 
intention is far from me—to make invidious comparisons. But 
baseball seems to me a magnificent game, certainly for the 
spectator. 


Not so Beautiful for the Ladies 


In the American magazine Cavalcade I found Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone, telling of an old hand’s trick which 


Victor Maurel taught him. Said the Frenchman: “I sing 
Valentine with Emma Eames. ... At rehearsal I say to her, 
‘Do not get between me and my audience in my death scene.’ 
But she do so at the performance, and I, in my death-agony, as 
I sing ‘ Va!’ I pinch her in the sto-mack. She go away, and 
my audience see me die very beautifully.” Werrenrath, simi- 
larly obstructed by Geraldine Farrar, tried the trick, and “‘cleared 
the track with the best ‘ Va!’ I ever emitted on a top F.” 


Shall We Copy ? 


The New York Post, I noticed when I was over there, is selling 
records, as some of our newspapers have sold books. You send 
a sum just short of two dollars (about 8s. 6d.) and get 
the Unfinished. Ten symphonies in all are to be had, and then a 
player is thrown in. This seems a wise way of distributing good 
stuff, though I don’t know what problems it may raise in the 
business world. 


Our Mayors, Please Copy 


They have a music-loving and very popular Mayor in New 
York, Mr. La Guardia, who takes the baton now and again. He 
did so at the World’s Fair, and I hoped to see him conduct 
O say, can you see at the first concert of the open-air Stadium 
series, one of the city’s admirable summer fixtures held at the 
Lewisohn Stadium of the College of the City of New York for 
ten weeks: proms. at which there is more room to walk about 
than in Queen’s Hall. Here, as at the Boston pops., one can 
book a table and have refreshments. As is the capital American 
custom, annotated programes are free. The distractions of 
the open air need getting used to. The night I was there, two 
advertising airships were cruising around, aeroplanes flew over, 
and late comers crunched the gravel. Spalding, the violinist, 
gave a curious encore—a movement of a Brahms sonata, of 
which not very much could be heard except when Dr. Damrosch 
gave a thump, and which had to be held up for a few seconds 
when his music blew off the piano. That might have been a hint 
from the gods that Damrosch and Brahms are not just fated 
buddies. I’m afraid the Second reminded us of this yet again. 

The Mayor (whose father, I am told, was a bandmaster) 
disappointed us by not conducting. He just made a little 
speech reminding us what a benefactor was the late Sam 
Lewisohn, who founded the concerts, which are run by a mem- 
bership non-stock corporation ; then he asked Dr. Damrosch to 
lead the Philharmonic Symphony in The Star-Spangled Banner. 
People as a rule don’t seem to sing it on these occasions. The 
compass is a bit too great for comfort—from the low doh to the 
high soh. It’s a good tune, far more inspiriting than that of 
God save the King, which America shares with us as a secondary 
song (to “‘ My country, ’tis of thee ””). This time we had an over- 
drummed-and-cymbaled orchestration, which reminded me of 
Sir Henry Wood’s remark about the “ perfectly devilish ” 
example of how not to biff in our own National Anthem: 
the one place for the crash being, of course, the only high note 
in the tune, in the thirteenth bar (the E, if it is played in key G). 

If it rains, by the way, you have to gamble on getting your 
money back. A hall is available, if rain should prevent the con- 
cert being held in the open. If it rains before half-time, you can 
get into the next concert free. If the rain comes durivg or after 
the interval, your luck is out, and the concert is reckoned as 
given. A green or red light is displayed to show what is the ruling 
—green for “ come again,” red for cancellation. 


A Characteristic Crack by Brahms 


Apropos Dr. Damrosch’s having to lay into the piano a good 
deal at that open-air concert, I am reminded of what I think one 
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of the best of all traditional cracks (it turns up in the ever welcome 
monthly Record Supplement of the New York Gramophone Shop). 
I knew it long before I heard it (as here) attributed to Brahms. 
The composer was playing the piano part of his ’cello sonata, 
dedicated to an enthusiastic amateur who was not a great player. 
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Brahms is supposed to have been playing to loudly to please 
the string player (did ever a pianist fail to have this defect— 
according to the string man?) “ Heigh,” calls out the ’cellist, 
** T can’t hear myself! ” Growls Brahms, pounding away, ‘‘You’re 
lucky.” 


TURN TABLE TALK 


The Times Educational Supplement 

Readers interested in the educational possibilities of the 
gramophone should not omit to see a forthcoming issue of this 
Supplement to be published at the end of September. This issue 
will be devoted almost entirely to the gramophone and to methods 
by which it may be used in educating adults (as well as the young) 
in various subjects like music, foreign languages, folk dancing, 
physical training, speech training and English. The leading 
article will be written by our schools contributor, Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, who is also generally supervising the issue. Articles on 
the various subjects will be written by leading experts and 
exponents including our reviewer W.R.A. The object of this 
scheme is to provide teachers and others with a permanent 
source of reference on the subject of education by gramophone, 
and it will be followed at intervals 
with more special supplements, 


Record Token 


The Record Token Scheme which a few well-known dealers 
started some four or five years ago has now been accepted by 
nearly all dealers throughout the country. 

The idea of a Gift Token is well known and for some years 
has been operating with ever-increasing success in the book 
trade and the growing public interest in records has brought a 
steady flow of requests for a plan of a similar nature. 

The Token is in the form of an adhesive stamp and varies in 
price from 3s. to £1. The Token Card, costing 3d., is an attrac- 
tive greeting card and will be available in two designs, one for 
the lover of the more serious music and the other as an alternative 
for those of lighter musical tastes. Anyone wishing to make a 
gift of records will, in future, be able to go to a Record Token 
Dealer and purchase a stamped 
Token Card to the value of the 











devoted in the first place to 
mechanical aids, but later to a 
variety of interesting educational 
topics. The Times Educational 
Supplement is published (price 
threepence) every Friday. 


out 


New Honour for Szigeti 

On July 14th, Joseph Szigeti, 
the violinist, who is as popular in 
this country in person as he is for 
his Columbia records, was hon- 
oured by promotion to officer’s 
rank in the Legion of Honour, 
a distinction shared on the same 





In the event of hostilities breaking 
some difficulties may arise 
regarding distribution of future issues 
of ‘‘The Gramophone.’’ 
therefore ask readers to be kind 
enough to send a post card to ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,’’ c/o Gibbs & Bam- 
forth, Spencer St, St. Albans, if they 
are unable to obtain their usual copy. 


gift. He will send it to his friend, 
who will, in turn, take it to his 
nearest Token Dealer’s shop, 
where it will be exchanged for a 
record or records of his own choice 
from the catalogues of H.M.V., 
Columbia, Parlophone and Regal- 
Zonophone to the value of the 
Token Stamp. 

From the facilities now offered 
we feel sure readers will take full 
advantage of this new scheme. 


We would 


Russian Records 
The article on U.S.S.R. record- 




















occasion by two other famous 
folk—Eve Curie, who received 
the Chevalier’s cross, and Somerset Maugham, who was given 
rank of ‘‘ Commandeur.” 


Festivals 


Undeterred by the international situation, the three choirs of 
Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester will meet for the 219th 
occasion at Hereford on September 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th. 
This is the oldest festival in Europe, and will include no less 
than five first performances. The Festival Sermon will be preached 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, and the conductor-in-chief will, as 
usual, be Dr. Percy Hull. 

As in the case of the Norwich Music Festival, to which we 
referred last month, Dr. Felix Weingartner is taking the place 
of Sir Thomas Beecham as conductor of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Harrogate Music Festival also. This is Harro- 
gate’s first Music Festival and will be held in the Royal Hall on 
September 18th, 19th, 20th, 22nd and 23rd. The soloists cre 
Smeterlin, Orloff and Albert Sammons. 


H.M.V. Record Catalogue 1939-40 


The annual edition of this admirable handbook is now ready 
at all dealers, price 6d. It follows its old tradition in lay-out and 
includes records issued up to June, 1939, with the General and 
Connoisseur records combined in one alphabetical index. 

The Editor, Mr. V. S. Homewood, would welcome notifications 
of any misprints or errors. 


ings in our July issue whetted 
the curiosity of some readers and 
Mr. Crawshay-Williams has asked us to publish the information 
that a selected list of forty-four titles in English and Russian can 
be obtained on application to M. Iginoff, Trade Delegation of the 
U.S.S.R., 57 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. A further list 
is said to be in preparation and due to arrive in England in about 
a month. 

Apparently it is not yet settled how one can buy individual 
records, but we understand that such specialist dealers as 
Rimington van Wyck and Levy’s are prepared to do their best 
for any reader who writes to them. 


Danish Record 


Similarly, Melchiorites and other collectors may be tempted 
to secure Polyphon S50705, published only in Denmark and 
U.S.A., a ten-inch record of part of an American broadcast in 
honour of the Silver Jubilee of H.M. King Christian X. On 
one side an orchestra plays the Danish National Anthem and 
The Star-Spangled Banner, and on the other Lauritz Melchior 
sings a ““ Hymn to the Danish Flag ” which is a popular encore 
number at his Scandinavian concerts. The title is Flaget, music 
by Georg Rygaard and words by Axel Juel. 


Operatic Reviews 


H.F.V.L. is away on holidays so his reviews will be included 
next month. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 


a 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini) : Fifth Symphony 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3822-5, Auto DB8691-4 (12-in., 
24S.). 


Just thirty years since the first Fifth appeared on discs, we 
have this exciting recording, of the tremendously bright, ener- 
getic type that, whilst preserving a good deal of essential values, 
is not, for me, the true orchestra-at-its-best-all-the-time : not, 
that is, the finest synthesis of tone, to support Beethoven’s archi- 
tectural design, The reading is of the familiar lightning type, 
which does not wear so well as I had hoped. One or two of those 
sudden dims. begin to sound slightly Draculan ; one has now to 
separate all these impressions of super-efficiency from the known 
facts of the conductor’s integrity. Is it merely that this sort of 
recording gets too much in the way of meditative enjoyment of 
the music ? For however dramatic we know that to be, it has 
to be enjoyed (I think) in meditation. William Watson has a 
sentence (I quote as well as I can remember) 


“Your Marlowe’s page I close, my Shakespeare’s ope. 
How welcome, after gong and cymbals’ din, 
The continuity, the long slow slope 
And vast curves of the gradual violin.” 


I believe our American friends’ (and some of our English) 
violins are loosing their gradualness. It may be that Toscanini 
never relied much on the inevitability of gradualness ; it may be 
that the tonic shock of his methods has lost something of its 
vitalising quality, and retains only the shock (but if so, that is 
probably the fault of the listener: and who shall explain any 
listener to himself ?). It may be that nobody who has heard the 
Fifth more than a hundred times ought to be allowed to hear it 
again for five years. The philosophic mind conceives many other 
maybes. Chiefly, this one decides that while it sticks to its but 
mild appreciation of this sort of recorded tone, it is ready to do 
any amount of mea culpa-ing about the work of a conductor for 
whose light and leading it is so grateful. 


And after all, any man who can make an orchestra play so 
cleanly—and in time (I am inclined to put that last bit in caps.) — 
can be worshipped well on to idolatry, for those qualities alone. 
The time business does not of course preclude dallyings with 
rubato ; though one can scarcely imagine Toscanini dallying, 
which seems to imply softness. There is not much softness here. 
Some would like a little more: perhaps, mainly, because they 
have been brought up to it. It is when one forgets hard questions 
(as they increasingly seem as one grows older and more experienced 
in the diversities of possibility), and sits back to relish phrases 
here and there, that one has the best time. For instance, I 
relished the passage a little way past the middle of side 3, where 
a trifling interplay delights the attentive ear ; and I relished less 
the part near the end of this side, where the accompaniment 
seems to me noisily loud. I don’t know anybody else who so well 
gets over the rather tiring length of this movement so neatly as 


Toscanini does. ‘ Slickness ”’ ? If this be slickness, give me excess 
of it. Far too many conductors are so busy with the accursed 
** readings ”’ that “ slickness ”’ loses a letter. 

I feel that recording and style are most happily met in the 
scherzo. Notice how even at speed the players have time to show 


tiny breaks between phrases: one of the surest proofs of a con- 
ductor’s power in rehearsal. Whether he coaxes or terrifies them 
into it I care not. It comes back to my ancient text “‘ All ‘ inter- 
pretation’ lies in phrasing.”? If you can learn, or feel, how to 
phrase, you are a musician. If not, not. But “‘ phrasing ’’ com- 
prises a dickens of a lot beyond what most people understand 
by it. The tone of the basses in their false-start Trio bit is not 
= I like to hear. That’s where the recording is apt to fall 
own. 

The finale cannot fail. Here the building up is of the finest; 
a valuable study for anyone who is interested in “ how he does 
it.’ I should like to make this, and other examples, a com- 
pulsory test for ‘‘ appreciation ”’ for everyone who seeks a recog- 
nised diploma asserting that he is a musician. It would have been 
more useful to me, in early days, than a lot of the questions I had 
to answer when seeking my professional panoply. 

Finally, I would say that I think it madness to attempt to 
get out what these records contain with any fibre needle I can 
imagine. Whilst the steel effect is infinitely better, some of the 
sounds become rather annoying—the noisiness of the drums, e.g ; 
but as some sage has remarked, you can’t have everything, and a 
lot of the things you get here are well worth having—for pleasure, 
for stimulus, for meditation : most of all, for meditation. To-day 
I’ve not meditated at all (in print) about the music. Some day 
I’d like to, again; that is where, when all’s conducted and 
drummed, the world of profit is found: in the music itself. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Blue Danube Waltz, 
and Tales from the Vienna Woods (Strauss). H.M.V. 
DB3821 (12 in., 6s.). 

It is not easy to savour the opulence of this music, with its 
inevitable nostalgia and cosy warmth in blazing August heat. 
It is best heard, I think, on a keen winter day, after tea by the 
fire. Stokowski makes one or two little time-dashes which sound 
a bit silly. The music is good enough to do without these dashes 
of Phily Sauce. Heard in the suitable surroundings, with an 
indulgent ear for these little tempo-tiffs of temperament, the 
record cannot fail to fill the bill for the million. 


Dresden State Opera Orchestra (Béhm) : Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and Intermezzo from 
Bajazzi (Leoncavallo). H.M.V., DB4556 (12 in., 6s.). 


Here is a marvel, I thought—Cav. and Pag. torn asunder ! 
But wait! The former’s tit-bit is played very straightly, without 
more than the minimum of sentiment added (it may be noticed 
how much of the gluey effect is due to the organ’s spoiling the 
orchestration—if any—and how its melodic pull depends on 
falling sixths and falling and rising fifths). When I turned the 
side, wondering who the Bajazzi were, and hoping they were 
not as jazzy as they sounded, lo, the companions were not divided, 
for here was me laddy the Prologue, intermezzo’d a bit, but 
entirely recognisable. When I saw on the Paris Opera the 
announcement of Paillasse, I had a wild hope (not for the moment 
seeing the composer’s name) that I was to hear a new work. 
The French, with inveterate homely practicality (let us call it 
that) turn all titles into French. Even Wagner’s Flying Dutchman 
is not allowed to sail away with it, but must suffer a sea-change 
into Le vaisseau fantéme. But I hadn’t expected the placable 
Germans to turn Pagliacci into Bajazzi. A nice, sweetly made 
record for those who like to be reminded of the tunes in this 
way, rather than by the inward ear that is the bliss of Cav.— Pag. 
solitude. 
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Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture, Oberon 
(Weber). H.M.V., Cgr11t (12 in., 4s.). 

The horn is a shade lacking in opulence. The style is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Fiedler’s plainness, his workmanlike attack, with 
no nonsense about ‘‘ temperament.” A little dry, I think ; and 
in the recording, though it is clear and not over-big, one misses 
the finer flushes of colour that are remembered from performances 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. A sound article, then, but not quite 
breathing o’er Eden in the way that this music seems to do, 
from the printed page and the enchanted if nonsensical libretto. 
The label gives the composer his noble “ von,”’ which would, I 
hope, have pleased him (the other side of the family had dropped 
it). A few days ago I listened to the first act of Der Freischiitz, 
from Bayreuth, all the B.B.C. would grant us (what a funny 
house it is, and how much funnier it must think music-lovers 
are). All the good old romantic-forest magic came back, as it 
must if you give it a fair chance. We do well to hear as freshly 
as we can all these old proofs of what a happy life there used to 
be in store for young Germans as they grew up. These intimations 
can brighten ours. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert): Marche 
Joyeuse (Chabrier) and Coronation March from Le 
Prophéte (Meyerbeer). H.M.V., C3112 (12 in., 4s.). 

The label sheds an accent from the Meyerbeer title, but the 
record’s accentuation is fully enjoyable. It is easy to make the 
march bumpy and stodgy, with its square-toed, short-breathed 
staccato brass blowings. The march is played at the coronation 
of John of Leyden, whom the Anabattists took as leader in their 
rising. It weakens in the coda, where the new tune comes in: 
too palpably a brazen rally. The other stuff is of much better 
weave, but the orchestration could be bettered. A bumper of 

Chabrier is always refreshing. Champagne or shandygaff, who 

cares ? I wish somebody would persuade the B.B.C. to give us 

a few hearings of Le roi malgré lui. We need Chabriers in these 


drab times. A few of the brass chords sound slightly acid in this 
recording. It may be that they haven’t quite time to round out, 
or some other reason. I take it the players are all right. Considr- 
ing the dangers that accompany marches, this is a comely disc, 
though. 


COLUMBIA 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): First Sym- 
phony (Brahms). Col., LX833-7. Auto LX8452-6 (12 in., 
30s.). 

I am looking forward to reading Mr. Julius Harrison’s new 
book on the Brahms symphonies. In a review of it, I see quoted 
a sentence that I am sure is typical of the fine sense and sensibility 
and treasurable thought for us all that the book will hold. It is: 
“*Can our ears, our minds, accept classical design and vivid 
coloration at one and the same time ?” It seems a pity that so 
few discussions about the respective qualities of various sym- 
phonists get down to this and other strata of rock. Instead, they 
play about the surface of like-and-dislike, which has next to 
nothing to do with real criticism and aesthetic valuation. Brahms’ 
colour is right for his thinking ; to feel that we have to re-think 
the symphony in terms as valid now as they were sixty years ago. 
Whatever the superficial changes, that symphonic habit of 
mind has every bit as great a pull to-day as it had then ; witness 
the fine revival of broad interest in hearing Brahms, after the 
war. This recording pleases me because it seems about as 
enjoyable as reproduction can be, to the lover of orchestral 
values plainly mirrored ; and the performance is fully satisfactory, 
for the players are, one feels, never goaded or worried. If they 
put rather less variety into some of their small repeated phrases 
than I should like, it is probably because they are being left 
to themselves, while the conductor is thinking in long phrases. 
There is not the sense of sometimes hard driving that is apt to 
make Toscanini’s Brahms a little less than lovable; yet the 
direction is essentially direct, clean-pointed, eupeptic. I have 
heard performances in which there was more of the demon or the 
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sentimentalist ; but few in which I more relished the presentation 
of the symphonic facts in cheerful sobriety and honest warmth. 
There is a place in the first movement where I always cringe at 
certain conductors’ letting down the tension—starting the poco 
sostenuto, marked on page 55, three pages earlier. It is too near 
the end for the less artistic gentry ; oddly, it wasn’t, for Brahms. 
He marked it on page 55, and Weingartner makes it there— 
makes it simply, naturally and sufficiently. It’s all simple, natural, 
sufficient, if the conductor will leave the music alone. That’s 
the deepest and plainest truth in all talk about conducting and 
about “ interpretation.” If the music needs so much “ inter- 
preting,” it isn’t, as a rule, worth it. It comes back to Mr. 
Harrison’s remark about design and colour. Line up two sets 
of symphonists that trained music-lovers could vote on—say 
four “ classics ” and four “ romantics ” (bad terms, but we know 
what they mean): let them all be popular favourities, and then 
see why and where the good designers beat the good colourists— 
not forgetting worthy souls who tried to be good designers, 
and failed ; some of them get a consolation prize for colour, but 
can the experienced hearer stand their architecture, taking it 
all in all, as a permanent home ? 

If after this anybody imagines that I think the Brahms No. 1 
a perfectly built work, all through, I shall have, one of these 
days, to take the other side, and demonstrate its few weaknesses. 
Its struggles, born in labour are at moments, laborious hearing. 
There is the often-felt difficulty of the impetus’ not lasting all 
the time. There are the joins (over which I remember a piquant 
correspondence—as to Brahmsian joins in general—between 
Mr. Harrison and E.N.). I doubt if any kind of art work is as 
difficult to balance and keep alive as a symphony. But the 
weaknesses are swallowed up in the glory of the struggle. 

How exciting, in the deeper sense, is that opening chromatic 
thrust ! I don’t know a finer text-announcing, in any work, nor a 
more challenging leap into the ring than the first few bars of the 
Allegro-chromatic surge and arpeggic mountain-scaling. (Origin- 
ally there was no introduction.) A fine moment comes when the 
first storm has died down, and the idea which enters (start of 
side 2) is still of the chromatic ascending figure, over a bass which 
repeats the arpeggic-leap just spoken of. And how strongly the 
fight is taken up again, with those short, sharp jabs of the strings. 
The development is a tough battle, with the chromatic ascent 
dominating the field (notably, too, when the recapitulation is in 
order). What do you make of the battle’s end ? This is no 
“lived happily ever after’? convention, nor is it defeat. I 
remember Wells’ saying of one of his earlier works, that after 
he had allowed himself to make a happy ending, he went back 
and altered it, for the hero dies, as ever heroes have, not knowing 
whether he has won or not—and the best of them don’t care. 

Not everyone notices that in bars 4-6 of the slow movement 
(two sides, 4 and 5) the rising-motto figure appears, with an 
arpeggic bass. The emotional use of two notes against three, or 
three against four, was never more finely realised by anyone. 
Mark the “ motto ”’ (chromatic) half an inch from the end, in 
what spirit we can each decide for ourselves. The keys of the various 
movements might be noted, by the way. Each rises the same 
distance above the last—C minor, then E major, the A flat 
(which equals G sharp), and back to C: a symmetrical procedure 
which has some influence on the moods. And when did a solo 
violin so swiftly speak eternal truth ? 

The third movement (one side) seems to me just a trifle hurried. 
Brahms avoided the feeling of a scherzo, and the briskness there 
is but mild. The two five-bar phrases, the second a reversed 
form of the first, strike an easy-going note. The theme later is 
turned into livelier motion (bar 50), and the middle section’s 
six-eight rhythm stirs a new lilt. Here, too, the cross-accentuation 
is Brahms at his best—apparently loping loosely, but finely held 
in power. Especially good is the way in which this rhythm works 
in with the tune, when the last section is starting. Mark how the 
finish finds the basses still giving out the ta-ta-tum rhythm of the 
middle part. A beautifully moulded record. 

The finale (sides 7-10) I can never hear without renewing one 
of the most glorious impressions of youth—one of those remem- 
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brances that help to reconcile the ageing musician to a day when 
music is often vile, and man grows steadily viler. Such memories 
have shaped a lifetime of enjoyment; and, without wishing to 
prescribe for others, I cannot help reflecting how good it is for a 
young music-lover to come to the classics before romantics, to 
the “‘ absolute,’”’ where ‘‘ the music itself is the meaning,” before 
the programmatic. I recall Calvocoressi’s advice, in a little book 
of wise counsel (O.U.P.) to the same effect. I am sure it is the 
best way—apart altogether from any comparison of values between 
the two types of art. The finale, written a decade after the rest, 
shows how to surmount the doom apparently assigned by the 
first movement. 

There is a comparison with Haydn, in the way Brahms, after 
having had no Development section, develops in the Recapitula- 
tion, as the older classics so often did (there is, in general, more 
affinity between the methods of Brahms and Haydn than between 
those of Brahms and Beethoven). The preface has a tinge of the 
chromatic ‘‘ motto.’ This section might remind one of a god 
brooding upon the world to be created. When it is, we rightly 
hear the Alp-horn, to cause us to raise our eyes unto the hills, 
complete in their glory, and to think of the things that last. The 
chorale (brass) sings of natural religion, which has, perhaps, little 
to do with any other kind. I used to like the great tune taken a 
bit slower than I now do. Here is its real life, I think, as re-lived 
by Weingartner. Elsewhere some may feel the pressure of pace 
rather high for perfect fulness of expression. The pressure is 
not on the heart of the music, but on its toes: the dancing spirit 
is being brought out, the triumph of it. The movement is magni- 
ficent in aeration, and there is not a bass boom throughout. 
This is the sort of finale to raise the heart, of this music-lover at 
least, to whom every note of No. 1 has been dear since the early 
years of the century first gave that never-forgotten thrill of opening 
a full score and finding (so he fondly thought) Truth at the bottom 
of its terrifying well. Truth, he has learned, is not so much in the 
well as in the diverse springs that feed it ; and who shall trace, 
taste and appraise the life-giving powers of the waters in them all ? 
Not this scribe, who remains happy if for half an hour now and 


again, recapturing early idolatry, he can enjoy a performance, 
whether it be A’s or B’s or Z’s, that brings the light of happy days 
around him. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): First Peer 
Gynt Suite (Grieg). Col. LX838, 9 (12 in., 12s.). 

Beecham’s Col. standard of recording is well known and always 
by me enjoyed. The usual arrangement of the pieces is followed 
—Morning and Ase on the first disc, Anitra and the Mountain King 
on the second. Making allowance for the great difference in 
orchestration and power, it is instructive to put on these 
immediately after the Fifth and the Strauss waltzes. I should like 
to have a strictly scientific assessment of the similarities and 
differences revealed by measuring instruments. The difference, 
too, between steel and fibre should be found, as well as those 
between various instruments, boxes, and chambers. All this 
information is out of the musician’s reach. I imagine a little 
cabinet attached to the gramophone which would give me all 
the data served up on a tray with parsley round them. As it is, 
we are reduced to reliance upon the ear: not such a bad old 
instrument after a lifetime’s use ; but my inclination is strongly 
towards seeking scientific aid in all departments of life and art. 
Vigorous debate goes on in the musical papers about what a 
pianist can and can’t do in the way of “ expression,” and what 
that really amounts to ; about (heaven help us !) how we really 
sing: what organs are and are not concerned in that act. It 
seems amazing that we should still have these debates ; but such, 
apparently, is the nature of art—and of musicians, most of whom 
care about as much for science as I do for astrology. The con- 
tinuing diversity of recording, nicely ensampled this month, 
arouses these desires. Peer Gynt is easy Beecham-meat ; no 
flashes-of-lightning, of course, even with steel. Fibre gets much 
more out of these discs than it did out of the H.M.V.s discussed 
elsewhere. Even so, I prefer the harder element for the ghoulish 
doings. 
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Orchestre Raymonde (G. Walter): Facade Suite (Walton, 
arr. Goehr). Col., DX938 (12 in., 4s.). 

When this music was first heard with the megaphonically- 
proclaimed poems (about 1926, I think) it was, they said, great 
fun. I do not think this particular orchestration is the same as 
the original, but I have no score, and it scarcely seems necessary 
to examine closely such light-hearted and frankly derivative 
music. Some of the fun has evaporated in a dozen years ; that 
is bound to happen, too, when the réclame of the original occasion 
is forgotten. But the polka and I do like to be beside the seaside 
retain a good deal of their pleasant sportiveness, which balanced 
the garishness of the original with good-humoured skitting. 
We have little enough that is amusing in music, goodness knows. 
More skits would be enjoyed, either of this type or of that which 
the endearing Betove endisced, some years ago (can we forget 
that “German” song, and its lovely splutters ?). I wish 
somebody would get Mr. Walton to turn his mind to the possi- 
bilities of fun in stage music—something that would correspond, 
musically, to the satire and daftness in that grand but not very 
successful play Beggar on Horseback. Mr. Walton has got over the 
B.Y.P. period whose incense slightly clouded Fagade ; he could, 
I believe, do some more splendid comic music. Won’t he try ? 
This recording gets into the grain of the fun, finding breadth 
without coarseness. 


George Eskdale (trumpet) and Symphony Orchestra 
(Goehr): Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra 
(Haydn). Columbia DX933 (12 in., 4s.). 


An unfamiliar piece, in which the trumpeter stars as soloist. 
Mr. George Eskdale is the clever performer. The first side is a 
bit dull ; then the old man puts a little spirit in the soda, and 
gives us a capital time, not the least bright spots being those in 
which the trumpet, after carolling a while, and making you 
think he is going to play even more marvellous divagations, 
lets the fiddles do it, when it comes to the twiddliest bits of all. 
The runs he does perform are good enough value, but the comical 
little twist comes when you hope for impossibilities. Then you 
can see Haydn, trumpet mentally in hand, just casually taking a 
moment or two off to clear it out, or to wipe his lips after a swig 
of beer—exactly at the right moment to permit the fiddles to 
get on with the job and do the dirtiest work for him. Every 
musician has known the choirman who, at the really stiff moments, 
always found it necessary to cough or blow his nose. It seems 
unkind to want Mr. Eskdale to blow his head off, but I wouldn’t 
put it past him to play every blessed note of this, if he really 
set his wind to it. The work dates from 1796. The trumpet is the 
high type named Clarino, which Haydn also used in a few other 
works, e.g., the Imperial Mass. The music is A.1 for good cheer 
and good recording. I’m all for rooting out light-weight articles 
like this, instead of recording for the thousandth time the same 
old tunes. 


DECCA 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (V. de Sabata): Fourth 
Symphony (Brahms), and W. Kempff (Piano): Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D (“ 48,” No. 5) (Bach). Decca 
LY6171-6 (12 in., 24s.). 

The opening is gentle, both in volume and style. The control 
seems rather gusty: several times I’d like the thing to soar in 
tone a bit earlier, or oftener. On the mild side, then, all round. 
If you feel the first movement like this, well and good. Some of its 
impetus I like quite well, but the tone is somewhat blanketed. 
This movement takes three sides. Second movement (sides 4, 5, 6). 
When the tone is soft it loses some of its vitality. That is a slight 
tendency in both playing and recording, I think ; for a work of 
such power, the performance seems to sag here and there. The 
gladness of Brahms’ rhythm isn’t always manifested ; and if there 
is one thing that should catch us up always in Brahms, it is 
rhythm in the true, complex, elaborately diverse meaning of the 
word, which devotees of so-called “rhythm music” never 
remotely conceive. Why the big change of pace here ? 
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Third Movement.—The players come out better, though the 
recording still makes them sound less forward and strong than 
they presumably did in the hall. This movement takes one disc 
(sides 7, 8). 

Finale (three sides).—The fuller power shows up well here. 
This movement comes off best, I think. Such a casket of gems 
cannot fail to sparkle, by whomever opened. In the early music 
on the last side I feel a sense of hurry which is not purely the 
music’s own nervous energy. In a few places the balance is not 
ideal. The conductor, Victor de Sabata (5. Trieste, 1892), son 
of the choirmaster at La Scala, studied at Milan, and has written 
operas and the tone poem Lusty Juventus, which I remember at a 
Prom. some years ago. 

The piano solo is wrongly labelled as in D minor. It lacks, 
too, its identifying number. As there are two sets in the “ 48,” 
in all the keys, it is necessary to state from which set a piece 
comes. All my working life I have begged for accurate, full 
labelling, and still have to beg. It’s disappointing. The item is 
set 1, No. 5, in D major, the fugue being in the old “ overture ” 
style, with an Italianate flourish (most people would call it 
“ Handelian ”’, but the style of course goes far beyond Handel). 
The fugue has little of the usual machinery in its short length. 
In the pretty rippling prelude I should like a little more bass in 
the earlier part. It prattles charmingly. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Beutler) : Overture, Hansel 
and Gretel (Humperdinck). Decca LY6177 (12 in., 4s.). 


A sturdy, cosy performance and recording. It is not easy to 
hit what, for me, seems just the right balance of sentiment, 
refinement, operatic fling and creaminess of orchestral balance. 
The tones tend to stand off from each other a bit, but that is 
a small matter ; one can get the warm wintry “‘ Once upon a 
time ” feeling from the record, with its modest level in volume. 
Just a slight blartiness in the brass is to be found. 


Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra (P. van Kempen): 
Nutcracker Suite (Tchaikovsky). Decca LY6178, 9, 80 
(12 in., 12s.). 

A rather deliberate performance of most of the work. The 
overture is distinctly sober-sided, not to say heavy-footed—a lot 
of careful burghers, one would say, rather than a tip-top orchestra 
on its tip-toes. Much of the pleasure lives in the orchestration. It 
may be useful to give (I don’t think I have before listed them) 
the orchestrations of all the pieces. The Overture is fairyfied (or 
should be) in having light brass, and none of the lowest strings— 
only violins and violas ; with the usual wood-wind, plus piccolo; 
of brass, only two horns ; together with the triangle. The March 
(this completes disc 1) is score for third flute, instead of piccolo ; 
the usual other wind, including four horns and two trumpets, 
trombones and a tuba, full strings now, and cymbals. 
The Sugar Plum Fairy, who, with the Russians and Arabians, fills 
the second record, has notably a cor anglais, bass clarinet, and 
Tchaikovsky’s treasured celesta (which, you may remember, 
he so much wanted to be the first to display). The only brass is 
the horn quartet, and the strings have four soloists for each part, 
excepting the lowest, which has two. This movement is taken 
with unusual deliberation. The Trepak goes mad with excellent 
spirit (but all this recording needs steel : don’t waste fibre on it). 
The same force as before, but with all the brass now, drums, 
tambourine, and full strings (they aren’t quite strong enough 
here). Arabia’s spicy perfumes are wafted by what seems a large 
force, but it is beautifully used in small combinations. We have 
the full wood-wind as before, with muted strings only (and 
tambourine for local colour). The Chinese and Reed-pipe dances 
occupy side 5, and the waltz side 6. The first of these is scored 
for two flutes, piccolo, clarinets and bass clarinet, bassoons, 
two horns, glockenspiel and strings. Mirlitons (again rather too 
ploddingly sedate, here) takes up the full band, with cymbals, for 
which the Waltz exchanges the triangle, and adds the harp. The 
player certainly flicks a good harp, and adds a bit of his or her own, 
instead of the latter part of Tchaikovsky’s cadenza. The finale 
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naturally suffers the usual cutting, to make it fit on one side. 
If it is ideally played, I’d like two of it ; of this middling, straight- 
forward, bread-and-butter playing, one is enough. 


PARLOPHONE 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Abendroth) : Flying Dutch- 
man Overture (Wagner). Parlophone E 11422 (12 in., 4s.) 

How fresh and stirring are these wild romanticisings—after 
nearly a century! When the B.B.C. recently gave us two-thirds 
of the Bayreuth production (but wrongly said it was the origiual 
form), I listened with a delight as great as ever. Only when they 
cut us off as we were coming to the most exciting part (in order 
to put on records of Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood: say, rather, 
of the B.B.C.’s second, surely) did the listener’s ready curse 
replace that which the music had been uttering. What an 
attitude to opera, never mind to any piece of great art, does this 
cutting-off reveal! If we get the B.B.C. we deserve, we are past 
praying for. 

Of its time and in its canon, it’s marvellous stuff: young 
Wagner getting into the stride of genius. The rhythm is not 
entirely well kept in the middle of side 1, at the horn calls (early 
in the Andante: at the Animando: mid side 1). You don’t hear 
enough of the string detail in a f (latter part of side 1). I have 
come to the conclusion that you can’t really get an adequate 
Dutchman on two sides. The second side is all hurried. The 
chamber probably has something to do with the shortage of detail. 
In other ways the record, as an inexpensive reminder of the 
material, serves a purpose ; but something finer and stranger is 
needed to size up to the Dutchman (warts and all). 


E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (La Rosa Parodi) : 
Unfinished Symphony (Schubert). Parlo. E11419, 20, 21 
(12 in., 12s.). 

Mild drawn in performance and recording. In some ways I 
prefer that for the recording, if we get the full value of those 
wood-wind intimations (how much Schubert could suggest with 
a few bars of oboe and clarinet !). But this is too mild. The style 
of performance avoids over-emphasis, and so suits me, up to a 
point ; beyond that, not enough significance is given to the dream 
within. It is all rather too matter-of-fact, as I hear it, without 
knowing (inevitable drawback) the conductor’s philosophy of 
the work. It would surely be no harm if now and again we could 
have an idea of what the music means to these, its servants. I 
am all for letting it speak for itself, but only rare characters can 
do that ; the rest of us have to explain our actions. For instance, 
when the famous ’cello tune comes near the end of side one, 
does the conductor really intend it to have (apparently) so little 
meaning ? Phrases succeed each other, too much alike. In the 
development there are some nice bits (early in it, and past the 
middle of side 2), but they are bits only : the thing doesn’t work 
with haunting power, as it does when greatly handled (or for 
that matter, when read from the score). The tone, as recorded, 
does not seem to have a great deal of flexibility, especially in the 
fuller powers, f and ff. The second movement comes off the 
better. I like as well as anything the pathetic clarinet tune ; one 
marks how the syncopated accompaniment which prepares the 
way for it arouses emotion—because of what it ushered in, in the 
other movement. Syncopation is a living force in drama, in this 
work (there is that beautiful stroke, in the first movement, when 
we have the accompaniment, and no melody). Accepting, then, 
the level of tone as sufficient, if not exciting, this recording seems 
to make a better impression as it goes on ; but we have to seek 
elsewhere the fullest power, in quietness, of Schubert’s wood-wind, 
as it explores, with a sureness that seems not of this world, the 
dark, unbodied hopes and fears of the soul. 


TELEFUNKEN 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Mengelberg) : First Symphony 
(Beethoven). SK2770, 1, 2 (12 in., 18s.). 
Mengelberg does such excellent jobs of work, and then spoils 
them with some dab of folly. Listen to him on side 1, about an 
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inch from the end ; in the swing of the second subject he must 
needs make one of his celebrated (and accursed) pull-ups, which 
ruins the line. How a man of his undoubted powers can do this 
sort of thing, I don’t know. Some may be able to pass it by as a 
mild eccentricity. For me, it ruins the movement. This time the 
pull-up goes on longer, and makes a sag in the music which is 
intensely inartistic. He slows the time greatly, and then races up 
again. No words can be too strong for such perversity. That 
streak will always keep Mengelberg out of the ranks of the truly 
great. When he wants, he can find all the grace and poise 
required, as in the second movement. 


Finale.—The wood-wind calls near the end of the exposition 
(wind answered by strings) are rather weak, as if the players were 
too far off. A little reverberation from the string tone also 
slightly clouds the wind. Perhaps the conductor wished to keep 
the rather strong wind scoring down—for Beethoven was then 
mightily enjoying the wind, and was apt to overdo this side of 
the scoring, compared with the strings. The same weakness is 
rather marked all through. Hear, e.g., the last wind touches on 
side 3; you scarcely can hear them. It is one thing to have them 
played delicately, and another to allow them to be almost 
obliterated. I think the recording could be managed so as to 
avoid this wind weakness, which is notable even with steel. If it 
could be got round, the performance would give high pleasure, 
apart from the defects on which I have commented. The 
orchestra’s style is always attractive and a better general attack 
of the work could scarcely be desired. 
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Concertgebouw Orchestra (Mengelberg) : Eighth Symphony 

(Beethoven). SK2760, 1, 2 (12in., 18s.). 

Much the same remarks apply, as to tonal effects. I wish 
these records of the fine Concertgebouw could make the wind stand 
up to the strings. (I should say that steel seems indicated, in any 
case.). There is lightness in the conception which I like. The 
recording does not attempt the American (H.M.V.) level of 
tone, but that is not a drawback, to me. The excitement of the 
Eighth is emphatically in the music, not in massed tonal cohorts. 
The effect of the first movement is much better than that of any 
one in the First, noticed above. Mengelberg’s method is shown 
perhaps as well as anywhere, in the second movement, one of 
Beethoven’s pocket gems, the sort of music one carries about in 
memory, as one might slip Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey 
into any holiday pocket, or keep it by any bedside table. The 
third movement is good too, though the ’cello is rather too gentle, 
beneath the horns and the rest of the wood-wind (which come out 
better in this work, on the whole, as it goes on). But I do not 
think all the problems of balance have yet been solved, in the 
recording of this orchestra. I admire it, and would like to hear it 
to the fullest advantage. One of the things I most enjoyed, years 
ago, was describing this final movement. I must try not to 
repeat myself too much in these pages (but in something like 
fifteen years, how many times have I noticed the same work ?) ; 
so I will leave you to relish the fun of the great spirited Beethoven 
as freshly as ever, I hope, in a recording which comes off decidedly 
well. W.R.A. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


*Arthur Rubinstein (piano) : 28 Mazurkas (Chopin). H.M.V. 
DB3802-8 (12 in., £2 2s.). 


It is possible that the neglect of Chopin’s Mazurkas may arise 
partly from the intimidating remarks that have so often been made 
about them—Liszt, for example, said ‘“‘ to do justice to the 
Mazurkas one would have to harness a new pianist of the first 
rank to each one of them ”—and partly from a superficial 
judgment that they are all much the same and not very effective 
to play. Both these points of view are mistaken. 

Chopin imparts to the traditional form of this dance of the 
people a remarkable diversity of mood, melody, and harmony, 
while his craftsmanship is, in almost every one of them, triumph- 
antly displayed. 

More than anywhere else in his works these Mazurkas, as 
Edouard Ganche, editor of the definitive edition of Chopin’s 
works says, ‘‘ stand for the life of a nation, of Poland, in (their) 
general features for universal life, in (their) intimate particulars 
for the life of Poland. Chopin thought with Poland : his feelings 
originated in the supremely keen sensitiveness of the Pole, and 
he has written nothing which is not a pure and genuine expression 
of the Polish spirit.”” The last remark needs, I feel, some qualifica- 
tion but there are very few of the Mazurkas which leave the soil 
of Poland for the ballroom. ‘‘ They bear,” as Hadow has 
remarked, ‘‘ the same relation to the tunes of the peasantry as 


the songs of Robert Burns to those of the forerunners whom he 
superseded.”’ Rubinstein’s selection has the merit of including 
nearly all the best numbers and omitting the weakest—those 
making up Op. 56. 

Perhaps a few words here may help those who are not able to 
afford the complete set to get the most out of the records they do 
buy. 

The form of the Mazurka is that of the Minuet or Minuet and 
Trio: but in one example included here (Op. 7, No. 5) Chopin 
founds his Mazurka on a single melodic idea. The direction 
dal segno senza fine under the last bar makes this number a kind of 
musical snakes and ladders, for one is always sent back to the 
start and can never win ! 

The characteristic rhythm has sometimes a leaning on the 
second beat and a strong accent on the third: but the scheme is 
frequently varied by Chopin. Then his use of the characteristic 
triplet is to be noted. In the first Mazurka (Op. 6, No. 1) it is 
set out obviously enough in the first bar: gradually Chopin 
subtilises it in the later numbers. Much more remarkable, however, 
is his use of the drone bass which was a feature of the early Polish 
Mazurka. He gives it a rustic air in the first three numbers of 
Op. 6 but after that his ingenuity in the use of this device is 
extraordinary. Then there is his wonderful skill in holding off 
the final cadence and inventing codas of wonderful beauty. 
Outstanding in this respect are Op. 17, No. 4 in A minor—the 
greatest number of all the Mazurkas—and Op. 24, No. 2, which 
is on an almost equally high plane. 

In criticising Rubinstein’s interpretations it is well to remember 
that there are many ways of playing the Mazurkas. Chopin himself 
is said never to have played them twice alike and Ashton Jonson, 
in his excellent “‘ Handbook to Chopin’s Works ” draws attention 
to the fact that “‘ they lend themselves in an extraordinary way 
to the mood of the moment . . . you may play (a mazurka) one 
day merrily and lightly and the next you may find it harmonising 
with your most depressed spirits.” 

The record can, of course, only offer one point of view. I 
strongly recommend Ganche’s edition of the music (O.U.P., 
4s. 6d.) to pianists. It has a clean text with only Chopin’s markings 
and an excellent preface by the editor. 

The order of the Mazurkas on the records is determined by 
exigences of space, so I think it may be useful to set them out 
chronologically with the appropriate record numbers, as I have 
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done in the analytical notes provided with the album. To give 
the keys also would, I am afraid, absorb too much space. 

Op. 6, Nos. 1, 2, 3 (DB3802), No. 4 (DB3803). Op. 7, No. 1 
(DB3804), No. 2 (DB3802), Nos. 3, 4, 5 (DB3803). Op. 17, 
Nos. 1, 2 (DB3804), Nos. 3, 4 (DB3805). Op. 24, Nos. 1, 2 
(DB3806), No. 3 (DB3803), No. 4 (DB3807). Op. 30, No. 1 
(DB3804), No. 2 (DB3807), No. 3 (DB3806), No. 4 (DB3808). 
Op. 33, No. 1 (DB3808). Op. 41, No. 2 (DB3806), No. 4 (DB3803) 
Op. 67, Nos. 2, 3 (DB3807), No. 4 (DB3808). Op. 68, No. 3 
(DB3808). 

Though it is not possible to discuss Mr. Rubinstein’s perfor- 
mances in detail he has unquestionably succeeded in responding 
to the rapid changes of mood in the Mazurkas. 

His treatment is individual and does not always follow Chopin’s 
own markings—for instance he does not play the opening melody 
of Op. 7, No. 3 con anima—but then Chopin himself did not do 
that. The subtle variations he makes in the repeats show how 
carefully the pianist with art-concealing art, has calculated his 
effects. His playing tells us, indeed, that if Chopin’s mind was 
gay his heart was sad. It is only in the few Mazurkas that leave 
the open air for the ball-room that a curiously bitter-sweet 
flavour is absent. 

The only criticisms I have to make are that a little more weight 
in chromatic bass progressions—and there are some fine ones— 
would have been welcome and certainly more breathing space 
between sections. Mr. Rubinstein is apt to hurry on even where 
a pause is marked. For the rest his playing is full of poetry. 
fantasy, and rhythmic vitality, with well judged rubato. Some 
might perhaps care for rather more fire and passion. 

Alert listeners will not be slow to remark the amazing harmonic 
beauties and audacities in these Mazurkas. These have borne 
much fruit in modern music. The recording is, on the whole, 
excellent. 

The two records I would recommend to those unable to buy 
the whole set are DB3803 and DB3805. 

(I believe Mr. Rubinstein is to record the remaining Mazurkas 
in another volume). 


Kitain (piano): Vallée d’?Obermann (No. 6 from Premiére 
Année de Pélerinage), Sonetto No. 47, Del Petrarca 
(No. 4 from Deuxiéme Année de Pélerinage (Liszt). 
Columbia DX934-5 (12 in., 8s.). 

The Vallée d’Obermann, named after a romance of that title 
by Senancour, ‘‘ the pessimistic though philosophical French 
author,’ comes from the first book of the Années de Pélerinage, 
known as the Swiss Album. 

It is preceded by two quotations from Obermann and one from 
— Childe Harold—an odd association! I quote the last of 
these : 

““ Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, stronger, weak, 
All that I would have sought and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were lightning, I would speak . 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.” 


The piece opens, with a meditative and recitative-like 
theme in the bass, quasi cello, which is subjected to various 
transformations and is here answered by a strain in the treble 
marked quasi oboe, sotto voce. With a change of time to pii lento 
this material is repeated with growing emotional fervour, bass 
answering treble with exquisite effect at the point marked 
dolcissimo. The side ends sorrowfully. Part 2 begins with a lovely 
transformation of the main tune, high up in the treble, bringing 
consolation and peace, but reaching a passionate climax. 

Now follows a section marked recitativo, misterioso, which is 
dark and tempestuous, with the main theme floridly treated. 
The writing is highly dramatic and once again the side ends 
sadly, with the note of recitative always present. A change of 
key from E minor to E major, after a brief cadenza, brings yet 
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another version of the main theme, calm and consoling except 
for the restless figure of accompaniment. The texture of the 
music becomes thicker and more elaborate and some passages of 
octaves, in both hands successively, accompany the big climax 
of the piece. It ends on a despairing note and has, generally, 
in its sense of frustration, some affinity with the last movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony. 

As a tribute to the evocative nature of the music Sitwell tells 
us that when Peter Warlock played it to a friend under the 
influence of hashish, he cried out: ‘‘ Don’t stop! It’s like the 
valleys I used to know as a child.”” He had been brought up in 
Switzerland. ; 

The Petrarch Sonnet is the first of the three in the Italian 
Album. It is easy to see why these wonderful love poems so 
attracted Liszt. This particular sonnet calls down blessings upon 
everything on earth that has led Petrarch to Laura, his beloved. 

Liszt has made perfect piano pieces of music originally com- 
posed as songs. Less obviously beautiful than the well known 
123rd Sonnet and more attractive than the 104th, this calm and 
meditative piece has an extraordinary charm. 

Kitain is a little summary with the more vigorous portions of 
the Vallée d’Obermann but excellent in all the lyrical moments. 
For this reason he is at his best in the Sonnet, which is most 
tenderly and sweetly played. 

The recording is inclined to be a little metallic on Part 1: but 
it seems to improve after that. This is an issue of great interest. 


Claudio Arrau (piano) : Carnaval Suite, Op. 9 (Schumann). 
Parlophone R20448-50. Auto SW8062-4 (12 in., 18s.). 


This magnificent recording shows convincingly that Carnaval 
is one of the masterpieces of piano literature and that Arrau is a 
great pianist. Cortot and Rachmaninov give, as we know, 
splendid performances of the work, but, unless my memory 
deceives me, Arrau’s performance is of equal excellence: while, 
of course, this modern recording far surpasses the earlier ones. 

It was Prout, I believe, who wrote little rhymes to the subjects 
of Bach’s organ fugues so as to enable his pupils to memorise 
them: but the trouble was that afterwards they could never hear 
the music without the rhyme getting in the way. It is not, however, 
a disadvantage, in this present case, to have the Carnaval ballet 
so firmly stamped on one’s imagination that it is impossible 
not to picture it as the music goes forward. (I speak of the great 
pre-war performances with Nijinsky and Karsavina.) 

The sequence of the pieces is as follows: R20448. Préambule, 
Pierrot, Arlequin, Valse Noble; Eusebius, Florestan, Coquette, Réplique. 
R20449. Papillons, Lettres Dansantes, Chiarina, Chopin, Estrella; 
Reconnaissance. Pantalon et Colombine, Valse Allemande, Paganini. 
R20450. Aveu, Promenade, Pause: Marche des Davidsbiindler contre 
les Philistins. 

The sub-title of the work, Scénes mignonnes composées sur quatre 
notes, defines it as a set of variations—for the most part—on the 
notes A, E flat (German Es), C and B natural (German H) 
which spells (A S C H) the name of the birthplace of Ernestine 
von Fricken—the Estrella of Carnaval—to whom Schumann was 
once engaged, and also contains the musical letters in his own 
name. 

These notes form the whole content of the number Sphinxes 
(coming after Réplique) where they appear in three forms. Anton 
Rubinstein used to bang them out slowly and /fortissimo—and 
look solemn, Fuller-Maitland tells us: but they are not really 
meant to be played. The idea of a musical carnaval was a happy 
afterthought, as Schumann’s original intention was simply to 
compose a work on the letters of Ernestine’s birthplace. 

The members of the Davidsbund, or “‘ reds” as the Tories 
would call them, meet with the characters of the ancient Com- 
media dell’ Arte—once familiar to us in pantomimes—and after 
displaying themselves march against the Philistines. 

In the course of the work Schumann gives us portraits not only 
of the figures of the harlequinade, but also, as is set out above, 
of Ernestine, Chopin and Paganini. Fuller-Maitland suggests 
that Chiarina cannot be a portrait of Clara Wieck, the great love 
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of Schumann’s life, as she was not sixteen when the work was 
completed: but it is rather “‘ the musical portrait of a great 
nature gradually developing from girlhood to womanhood, and 
the idea of expression seems conveyed in the enlarging intervals 
that grow out of the four notes.” 

The full warm tone, the controlled nervous energy, and the 
speed, combined with the utmost clarity, with which Arrau plays 
Préambule at once set the stage for his most poetic and brilliant 
performance. 

The slight leaning on the sixth note (end of the first phrase 
before the louder codetta) is a subtle stroke in the portrait of 
the melancholy Pierrot which the imaginative will relish. The 
four-note motive is in the bass here. Here, as elsewhere, Arrau 
realises completely the (for the time) novel pedal effects devised 
by Schumann. His sparkling Arlequin brings, for me, Nijiusky 
bounding on to the stage. With Valse Noble the dance begins, and 
now Arrau again shows us that he can do something else than give 
a wonderful technical display. What Fuller-Maitland calls the 
eloquent, yearning expression that is characteristic of Schumann’s 
best work is here perfectly conveyed in the passage marked 
molto teneramente, which is indeed exquisitely tender and beautiful 
in tone. Notice the happy touch of rubato before the first part of 
the Valse is resumed. Equally lovely is the intimate portrait of 
Eusebius—who with Florestan, the next to appear, was a very 
important member of the Davidsbund. If I could play the four 
even notes that conclude each phrase in this number with such 
perfection of control I should sing a Nunc dimittis ! 

Florestan is as passionate as Eusebius is calm, and Coquette most 
lively rhythmically. By this time the listener will have appreciated 
the masterly tone-gradings that Arrau makes and his absolute 
faithfulness to Schumann’s markings. Papillons goes like the wind 
and the Lettres Dansantes (A S C H: but not also S C H A as 
in the title) seem to float down upon us like snow flakes. The 
two next numbers, Chiarina and Chopin, are the high lights, 
musically, of the work. The first is nobly done and in the lovely 
portrait of Chopin the repeat is made to sound like a memory 
of intolerable sweetness. 

Reconnaissance is really played softly and most deftly, the duet 
between treble and bass in the middle section having a most 
lovely quality of tone. 

Pantalon et Colombine and Paganini are treated with the utmost 
virtuosity and in the latter the effect of the four loud chords of F 
minor at a low pitch, followed by a very soft chord of the dominant 
seventh on E flat comes off well. I liked very much the slow quiet 
playing of Aveu and the accelerando towards the end of Promenade. 
Finally the pianist summons up his powers for the grand and 
spirited conclusion, in which the Philistines are triumphantly 
routed, and most brilliantly he plays it. 

No orchestral version can come near to realising the inner 
spirit of this essentially pianistic work and those who have only 
the ballet version should not fail to get this one. But then everyone 
should get it. The recording itself is of the highest quality, better 
far than any record previously made by Arrau, and the perfor- 
mance—as I ought to have made clear by now—is of supreme 
artistic value and completely satisfying in every respect. 


Walter Gieseking (piano): Mouvement (Images Set 1, 
No. 3) and Cloches a travers les feuilles (Images, 
Set 2, No. 1) (Debussy). Columbia LB56 (10 in., 4s.). 

Gieseking is building up a fine set of Debussy recordings and 
has already given us Réflets dans l’au from the first Set of Images 
(Columbia LX48o) and Poissons d’or (LX623) from the second 
set and now adds one more number from each set. I much hope 
he will complete the recordings of Images soon as that would 
mean a recording of the exquisite Et la lune descend sur le temple 
qui fut, which competes in my affections with La terrasse des 
audiences au clair de lune. 

Cloche a travers les feuilles, as Cortot tells us, “ paints a tone 
picture of hardly stirring boughs lulled in a sweet silence, a 
tranquil green shade touched but not disturbed by far-off vibra- 
tions sustained, quivering, by the pedals.” 

Gieseking begins and ends the piece so beautifully that the 
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over-loud climax is all the more regrettable. ‘The “‘ vibrations ” 
are far too close. 

His playing of Mouvement, on the other hand, is wholly successful. 
The “ apparently casual design of repeated quavers enlivened 
and supported by a similar beat of triplets ” is, as Cortot, again, 
points out, the generative force of the idiom of rhythmic domin- 
ance used conspicuously by Stravinsky and Bart6ék—and possibly 
gave Ravel a hint for his tiresome Bolero. Mouvement is not in the 
least tiresome just because it is not static and sterile. 

The recording goes a little flat (not in pitch!) on some nigh 
points of the first piece, but is generally excellent. 


Lili Kraus (piano): Impromptu in F sharp major and 
Prelude No. 4 in E minor (Chopin). Parlophone R20451 
(12 in., 6s.). 

I never thought the day would come when I should have to 
criticise Miss Kraus adversely: but it seems to me that her 
classical style is not suited to Chopin. Friedmann made a good 
record of this piece in August, 1937 (Columbia DX781) and well 
realised the “dreamy lingering over thoughts and scenes of 
the imagination that appear and vanish like dissolving views,” 
in the opening section of the Impromptu. After her performances 
of Schubert Miss Kraus cannot be accused of a lack of romantic 
imagination ; yet this piece, beautifully played technically as it 
is, never really comes alive, poetically speaking, under her fingers. 
Even the famous treble scale passages of the coda sound rather 
matter-of-fact. Carefully moulded as they are, they do not leave 
the ground. 

The sad E minor Prelude can bear a greater depth of emotion 
than Miss Kraus gives it: but the solemnity and nobility of the 
closing bars could not be bettered. Here is the Lili Kraus we know 
and so greatly admire. 

The recording is very good. 


John Davies (piano): Etude in A flat major, Op. 25, No. 1 
(Chopin) and Gnomenreigen (Liszt). H.M.V. BD738 
(10 in., 2s.). 

It is easier, in these days, for a young pianist to get through 
the eye of a needle than to secure a contract for recording. If, 
however, the young artist is successful we expect something out 
of the ordinary. On the strength of this first record I am not 
prepared to say that Mr. Davis is out of the ordinary. The 
standard of technique for professional pianists is very high to-day 
and Mr. Davis’ light and sparkling performance of Liszt’s Goblins’ 
Dance—the second of the Etudes de Concert, the first being 
Waldesrauschen—charming though it is, may mean nothing in 
particular. He evidently enjoyed playing it and was on top of 
the music. That is not the case with his Chopin. With the first 
number of Op. 25 in A flat major (my record is not so labelled) 
he makes rather heavy weather. 

Chopin provided a programme—“ a little shepherd, who takes 
refuge in a peaceful grotto from an approaching storm. In the 
distance rush the wind and the rain while the shepherd gently 
plays a melody on his flute ”—but there is no special obligation 
to observe this. What is important is that the accompanying 
arpeggios should form a “ tremulous mist ”’ below and that the 
“beautiful breezy melody” should float above. Mr. Davis’ 
playing is a little foggy and has not a “ rain-washed freshness ” 
about it. The pedalling is clean and careful but the too heavy 
tone of the arpeggios destroys the magic of the piece. 
If Mr. Davis can develop his artistic sensibilities as highly 
as he has his technique he will make a much better record than 
this. The recording is excellent. 


Kilenyi (piano) : 
(12 in., 6s.). 

This recording is a considerable improvement on Kilenyi’s 
Mephisto Valse (Columbia. LB54-5) and except once or twice 
stands up well to the weight of tone used. I imagine it was made 
at the same time as this pianist’s recording of the first number of 
Venezia e Napoli called Gondoliera (Columbia DX 799) and reviewed, 
rather rudely, in the November, 1937 GraMopHONE. In the 


Tarantelle (Liszt). Columbia LX840 
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September, 1938 GraMopHONE I wrongly attributed this 
record to Kentner—confused, I suppose, by so many pianists 
beginning with K!—who has also recorded the Tarantella 
(Columbia DX864-5). I am not sure that Kilenyi does not play 
the piece—which is of small musical value—even more brilliantly 
and rapidly than Kentner. It is impossible not to admire the 
art of the writing but surely Liszt might have hit upon a better 
canzona Napolitana for his overlong middle section. 

Those who want a dazzling display of finger gymnastics should 
get this record. 


Leon Goossens (oboe) Three Romances, Op. 94 (Schumann), 
and Piéce (César Franck). Columbia DX936-7 (12 ins., 8s.) 


Temianka gave us two of Schumann’s Three Romances, Op. 94, 
in June of this year (Parlophone E11412) and a very charming 
record it was: but it is good to have all three in the medium for 
which the composer wrote them. Not everyone likes the char- 
acteristic tremolo of Leon Goossens’ oboe-playing, but it is surely 
ideally adapted to the romantic melancholy of these little pieces. 
The third piece, made up of two opposed phrases, one gentle, 
the other animated, is as delightful as the previous ones. I don’t 
know the source of Franck’s Piéce but the theme on which it is 
based has a family resemblance to the tune of the finale to the 
violin sonata. This little pastoral rondo is a real find. Goossens’ 
lovely tone and musicianly phrasing, the fine accompanying of 
Gerald Moore, the splendid balance between the two instru- 
ments, and the splendid recording of both make this an excep- 
tionally pleasing issue. AR 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Lener String Quartet with Aubrey and Dennis Brain 


(horns). Divertimento No. 17 in D, K334 (Mozart). 
Columbia LX841-5. Auto LX8457-61 (12 in., 3os.). 


It has been pointed out that Mozart’s Serenades, Cassations and 
Divertimenti—all more or less interchangeable terms—were mostly 
intended for performance on various festive occasions, so that their 
performance: before a hushed and solemn-faced audience in the 
utterly:incongruous conditions of the modern concert hall makes 
them often sound trivial and dull. They would be more in place 
in one of Lyons Corner Houses ! 

Then, again, the longer examples, of which this is one, were 
surely not intended to be played through, but with intervals 
between the numbers. 

The D major Divertimento employs a medium favoured by 
Mozart, strings and two horns ; but the horns have little to do, for 
the most part, but fill in. The work, dating from 1779, may have 
been written for the same musicians as the earlier Divertimento in 
B flat (1777)-in which, as Cobbet says, “‘ the note of society music 
is preserved in transfigured form, though overcast here and there 
by the first tragic shadows.” 

This fact lends a great interest to the present work. The violin 
is given a showy part in the outer movements, Allegro, LX841, and 
the final Rondo (allegro), LX845, and indeed there are not many 
pages where it abrogates its position of soloist. These two move- 
ments have much in them that is conventional and suitable to 
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accompany chatter and movement. Yet in the opening Allegro 
there are some passages (toward the close of Part 1) of a sudden 
compelling beauty that should have brought a momentary 
silence. 

The second movement (LX8458), Andante, a theme with six 
variations, brings a complete change of atmosphere and one 
quite unsuited to social frivolities. Its theme has been likened to a 
funeral march, and it is not until the fourth variation, in which the 
horns have, for the first time, a prominent and independent part, 
that the major key is reached. 

The note of pathos and drama is intensified in the lovely fifth 
variation with its perfectly placed writing. Notice the layout 
after the first repeat, horns and viola held chords, cello pizzicato 
and the two violins a broken melodic phrase travelling upwards. 
The sixth variation, the three lower strings pizzicato, and a highly 
decorative part for the first violin, is hardly less beautiful. 

The famous D major Minuet (first violin and viola in octaves), 
with its guitar-like accompaniment, follows and takes us back to 
the ballroom or to an open-air dance. But the succeeding Adagio 
(horns omitted throughout) is again sad and at one moment 
highly dramatic. It concludes on Part 7 (LX8460) which, with 
Part 8, contains the remarkable Minuet with two trios. Was 
Mozart’s audience sufficiently attentive, one wonders, to notice 
the harmonic clash (horns D, violin D sharp) in the fourth bar ! 

The first trio, in D minor, is characterised by a falling seventh 
which gives it an air of appealing pathos. The second trio, in 
D major, begins with loud strong chords which contrast strongly 
with the lovely passage following. 

After this feast of beauty the final Rondo is apt to seem over- 
long and conventional in spite of its charming tune. It is best to 
have a drink and a smoke and then turn to it ! 

I have only white-label pressings of the work so that, possibly, 
some stridency now and again in the recording, particularly in 
the second trio of the second Minuet, may vanish on the finished 
records. The tone of the leader has become again a little tremu- 
lous—-especially in the fourth movement, Adagio, which is also too 
strenuously played—but on the whole he brings out well the 
beauties of his important part. The “celebrated ’’ Minuet is, 
thank goodness, taken at a brisk pace and not in the least bit 
sentimentalised, as has been the case in many previous tran- 
scriptions. 

Needless to say, what little the Brain brothers have to do is 
scrupulously done and the balance is good while the whole per- 
formance is rhythmically alive. 

Of the movements complete on one record I would specially 
recommend the second, LX841. 


Calvet Quartet. String Quartet in A, Op. 18, No 5. 
(Beethoven). Telefunken E2923-5 (12 in., 18s.). 


Hard on the heels of the Stross Quartet recording of this work, 
reviewed last month (Decca LY6165-7), comes this other. It has 
the disadvantage of costing six shillings more and carrying part 
of the third movement over on to the last side. As regards the 
performance I like the Calvet Quartet here better than I have done 
previously, but on balance there is not much to choose between 
the two interpretations. Like the Stross Quartet, the Calvet 
people seem unable to achieve a true pianissimo and more than 
once entirely disregard dynamic markings. Their forte is apt 
still to be coarse. 

The cello sounds very rich-toned in this recording—an improve- 
ment on the Stross version—and this gives some fine effects 
though it upsets the balance at times. The opening page is a bit 
bottom-heavy ! 

In this version the Minuet is played at a slower tempo than 
adopted by the Stross—whether one likes it or not is a matter of 
opinion. Variation 4 of the slow movement is again a comparative 
failure and the last variation definitely too beefy. But at the end 
there is a real pianissimo for once! The finale is very lively and has 
a fair refinement of tone. By the way I did not find the close 
run-in on the first record to give much trouble. 
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New Hungarian Quartet. Andante Cantabile from Quartet 
in D major, Op. 11 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. C3106 
(12 in., 6s.). 

My immediate reaction on reading the label of this record was 
one of disappointment that the New Hungarian quartet should 
have chosen so frequently recorded a movement, even though 
one too often cut and pulled about. But the first few bars told me 
that we were to be given playing of the highest quality in point 
of tone, balance, and interpretation. And so it proved. The lovely 
tune which Tchaikovsky secured from a carpenter, a native of 
the Kaluga Government, has never sounded, surely, so ravishing 
as on this record. If high praise must go to the exquisite tone and 
phrasing of the leader no less than that must be given to the 
perfect accompanying of the other instruments. I don’t think 
Markham Lee would find the return of the tune ‘“ somewhat 
poverty-stricken,’ and the pizzicato chords “‘ featureless,”’ if he 
heard this performance. I had never wholly realised before the 
wonderful way in which the music seems to hang suspended in the 
air through the whole bar rests. 

This is, then, a recording in every way of outstanding beauty, 
the recording itself achieving that quietness and intimacy for 
which I am always pleading. It is a record everyone must have 
of one of the most lovely movements any composer has ever 
written. 


Grinke Trio : Trio No. 3 in E (Ireland). 
(12 in., 18s.). 


I wish it was possible to take a photograph of the average 
person’s mind as he listens to various types of music. For some- 
times his casual pronouncements suggest that he is not hearing 
the music in any real sense at all: at other times one is amazed 
at his intuitive insight. These remarks are prompted by the 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society’s collective 
reaction to John Ireland’s Phantasy Trio in A minor (K8g9-900) 
which I reviewed in the March, 1939 GRAMOPHONE. 

The Society’s secretary says in the following number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE: “it may be eloquent as (A.R.) says; but so 
are high-powered salesmen, hot-gospellers and B.B.C. announcers 

. in our collective opinion these three twelve-inch sides say 
nothing that is of the slightest consequence to our musical 
experience—they reminded us of the sort of stuff we used to be 
conscious of as ‘ musical accompaniment’ in: the days of the 
silent film.” 

For sheer ineptitude this verdict deserves a place in the New 
Statesman’s column of “ This England.” Anything less like 
Ireland’s highly wrought and fastidious art than such a description 
it would be hard to find, and it only suggests that neither Dulwich 
nor Forest Hill really heard the music at all. I suggest in all 
friendliness, and with a complete absence of modesty, that they 
now listen to Ireland’s E minor Trio after carefully reading the 
notes that go with the album, for which I am responsible. They 
still may not like Ireland’s music, but I hope they will respect it. 

The Phantasie Trio is not, of course, a very representative 
work but the E Minor Trio shows the composer’s fine creative 
gift and musicianship at their best. At the same time it does not 
show any advance or any new viewpoint in Ireland’s art. He had 
some years ago solved his problems of the union between matter 
and manner and his mastery of form was assured. The writing is 
very close-wrought and, as in the Walton Piano Quartet, a great 
deal of melodic matter is derived from the themes that appear 
in the first movement, the first phrase in particular. The organic 
unity of the work is indeed remarkable. 

Ireland speaks with a truly English voice and with the voice, 
it seems to me, of those of our romantic poets who go to nature for 
one of their great sources of inspiration. This he does, as I have 
said elsewhere, without resorting to any kind of folk-weave, or 
archaism, or imitation, and with an inherent simplicity of manner 
not belied by an occasional thickness of texture. He welds finely 
together sternness and mellow lyricism : and like all men sensitive 
to beauty that must pass there is not infrequently in his music a 
note of deep sorrow. 


Decca X242-4 
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The Scherzo (vivace) of this Trio is a little like the mood of 
Debussy’s Fétes, a carnival in English dress, and has a delightfully 
humorous passage for the ’cello added to its gaiety. But the slow 
movement (andante cantabile) is the gem of the work. It begins in 
a sad, even a rather querulous mood, but gradually this mood 
is exorcised and the music takes on a lovely feeling of peace and 
tranquillity. I must refer readers to the analytical note for a 
bare description of the process. 

The last movement (occupying like the scherzo only one side) 
is extremely spirited and buoyant, indeed unusually carefree 
for Ireland. 

The first movement (allegro moderato), is the most difficult 
one to come to terms with until the subject matter is thoroughly 
familiar, but its lyrical beauty should be at once apparent. 

The Grinke Trio give as admirable a performance of this work 
as they did of the Phantasie Trio and the ’cello sounds especially 
well: the piano is nicely balanced with the two strings and the 
recording is excellent. A.R. 





BAND RECORDS 


My only twelve-inch record this month is Columbia DX939 
containing Alford’s Colonel Bogey on Parade played by the 
Grenadier Guards Band. This is, to my mind, one of the 
cleverest medleys ever written being, as most people know by 
this time, a succession of some of the best tunes from Alford’s 
marches and other compositions in which homogeneity is main- 
tained by phrases from the famous Colonel Bogey running right 
through the medley. So natural is the succession of melodies 
that at times I am not sure whether two successive ones are from 
the same march or from two different marches ! 

I have been privileged to hear test pressings of this medley 
played by the composer and his band which is due to be 
issued by the H.M.V. Company ere long, but I must defer making 
comparisons until this record is issued. The tone of the Grenadier 
Guards Band as here recorded is beautifully suave and their 
playing is delightfully smooth. In fact for this music it isa thought 
too suave and smooth for me; I should have preferred rather 
more bite and incisiveness, and also a bit more drum. However 
this is a fine record from every point of view and the basses in 
particular are gorgeously “‘ fat.” 

This month’s record from Major Ricketts and the Royal 
Marines Band (Plymouth Division) (H.M.V. B8935) 
contains two of the conductor’s (“ K. J. Alford ”) own composi- 
tions but they are not marches this time. They are The Smithy— 
described as a “ Pastoral Fantasy ”—and The Two Dons—a 
xylophone duet. The xylophone is prominent also in the former 
piece and is used very effectively and one is glad to be able to 
say that the conventional “ anvil stuff” is not overdone as is so 
often the case in such a composition. It is an attractive little work, 
very interestingly scored and splendidly played and recorded. 
I could cheerfully have dispensed with the short vocal solo, but 
the whistling is attractive and, incidentally, much more nearly 
in tune than usual. Again I single out the basses for special 
mention on account of their beautifully “‘ round ”’ and “‘ fat”’ tone. 

The Two Dons is a bright little duet for two xylophones 
with band accompaniment. It is played with real élan and I 
do not remember to have heard the xylophone so faithfully 
recorded before. By the bye, as I write these notes Major 
Ricketts and his band are on their way to Canada to play at 
the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto where they are 


sure of the warmest of welcomes. 
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From the Regal-Zonophone people comes the best record of 
the Welsh Guards Band that I have heard for a considerable 
time (MR3100). It contains Percy Grainger’s two Morris Dances 
Shepherd’s Hey and Country Gardens ; the latter is based on a tune 
in the collection of the late, lamented Cecil J. Sharp. I should 
have liked to have seen the Morris Dance of the sixteenth century ; 
it seems to have been sufficiently frank and honest to have been 
suppressed by the Puritans! Shepherd’s Hey was arranged for 
military band by Grainger himself but I believe that the arrange- 
ment of Country Gardens has been done by another hand. Perhaps 
this accounts for the fact that the former is more piquant and 
interesting. The playing is good and except that the opening 
bars of Shepherd’s Hey sound rather “ dead” the recording is 
also good. 


My only brass band record this month is by the Bickershaw 
Colliery Band (H.M.V. BD731). Rimmer’s Punchinello is a 
good march of the typical brass band school and is superbly 
played ; particularly do I like the nice handling of his very 
important part by the solo cornet and as I have said previously 
the soprano is an artist at “ silvering the edges.”’ Cavalcade of 
Martial Songs by Nicholls and arranged by Gordon Mackenzie 
is not very interesting. The playing seems to be good but there 
is too much reverberation in the recording—a fault which cannot 
often be debited against the H.M.V. people—indeed more often 
one wishes for a trifle more rather than less. 

W.A.C. 








Ss oui ae 


ell 
SONGS 


I have a strange assortment of records this month, and if there 
are disappointments, there are also consolations. Chief of these 
is undoubtedly a new recording by Webster Booth, who in 
singing The English Rose from German’s ‘‘ Merrie England ” 
and The Faery Song from Rutland Boughton’s “ The Immortal 
Hour ” has made what is perhaps the finest record of his career 
to date. No greater contrast than these two songs can be imagined, 
yet each is sung magnificently. I have always thought that to 
compare German with Sullivan was to do the former an injustice. 
Sullivan’s music at its most sugary is essentially operatic, whereas 
German had little sense of the theatre. His music loses nothing 
away from the stage, and in The English Rose he has I feel epito- 
mised the Victorian ballad. It is a consummate piece of writing, 
and it is gloriously sung on this record. Notice how Mr. Booth 
takes the climax of the second verse and disdains any final 
flourish, let alone the falsetto with which Joseph Hislop treated 
us during the last London revival of the opera. The accompanying 
orchestra is directed by Clifford Greenwood. In The Faery 
Song, John Cockerill plays the harp, and except that one misses 
the final flutter in the original accompaniment, it would be hard 
to imagine a more delightful recording. This is an enchanting 
performance, and the record, which benefits from the most 
immaculate recording, is one to buy and to treasure. (H.M.V. 
B8947, 38.). 


My next record is of Kenny Baker singing his songs from the 
film version of Sullivan’s ““The Mikado,’ A Wandering Minstrel 
and The Moon and I (cut and with chorus) ; the orchestra is 
conducted by Nat W. Finston and the number is H.M.V. 
BD741 (2s.). It is only fair to say that this is an American record- 
ing, and I understand that Americans like their music ten times 
life-size. 
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A newcomer is Walter Midgley, who is a Fol-de-Rol. His 
songs are Sanderson’s Until and Mae Brahe’s Bless this House. 
I would rather defer criticism until the singer’s next record. His 
accompanist is Gladys Vernon (Columbia DB1871, 3s.). Back 
to the States for Deanna Durbin singing D’Hardelot’s Because 
and Flotow’s The Last Rose of Summer accompanied by Charles 
Previn and his orchestra on Brunswick 02803 (3s.). Both these 
songs are featured in the film ‘‘ Three Smart Girls Grow Up.” 
Miss Durbin has obviously a charming voice, but here again the 
recording, though not to the same degree, makes criticism 
difficult. In any case this record can safely be left to the singer’s 
admirers. After all this, anything that Peter Dawson cares to 
sing comes as balm. It so happens that he has chosen to sing a 
couple of favourite hymns. Eternal Father, Strong to save and 
Nearer My God to Thee are delivered simply and without frills, 
with Herbert Dawson playing the organ (H.M.V. B8944, 3s.). 
And here is Evelyn Laye reviving two well-loved songs from 
Noel Coward’s “‘ Bitter Sweet,” I’ll see you again and Zigeuner, 
the former with orchestra and the latter with Gordon Whelan 
at the piano. This is all that could be desired (Columbia 
DB1870, 3s.). 

This month’s Continental batch should prove popular. Tino 
Rossi returns with a couple of Italian songs, both sung in French. 
Si vous l’aviez compris (If you had understood) is by Denza, who wrote 
Funiculi Funicula, the song which deceived Richard Strauss iuto 
thinking it a folk song, and consequently introduced it into his 
symphony Aus Italien. M. Rossi’s other song is Tosti’s IJdeale 
(My Ideal). (Columbia DB1872, 3s.). Then there is Richard 
Tauber singing a song by Zeller called Don’t be cross from ‘“‘ Der 
Obersteiger ’ and Drigo’s Love Serenade, doubtless a special 
arrangement. All these songs are with orchestra, and Tauber 
is on (Parlophone RO20447, 4s.). 

And here’s a surprise—Sullivan’s The Lost Chord sung in 
German by Herbert Ernst Groh accompanied on the “ grand 
organ’ by Marcel Palotti, whom I remember as a soloist in 
days gone by. This is not the orgy one might imagine. It is in 
fact almost subdued, and should certainly go into the collection. 
Braga’s Angel’s Serenade makes an attractive coupling (Parlophone 
R2696, gs.). Then Willy Fritsch makes a decided hit in a 
song called Warum Hat Die Adelheid Keinen Abend Fiir Mich Zeit ? 
Don’t be put off by the title, for here is a real personality. He is 
joined by Lilian Harvey in Heut’ Sollte Sonntag Sein Fiir Meine 
Liebe! and both songs are from the film “‘ Frau am Steuer ” 
(Parlophone R2698, 3s.). 

Across to Northern Ireland for Richard Hayward singing 
Among the Heather, an attractive song with an unusual accompani- 
ment, provided by an instrumental septet, and Three Flowers 
by Reddin accompanied by piano-accordeon and guitar on 
Regal-Zonophone MR3108 (1s. 6d.). And the curtain is once 
more most effectively rung down with another record from 
V. H. Tildsley’s Royal Mastersingers, who let themselves 
go with tremendous gusto in Sanderson’s Shipmates O” Mine, 
John Peel and Down Among the Dead men on Parlophone F1520 
(2s.). Charles Cornford is the soloist. 

R.W. 
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Selections and Medleys 


A selection of tunes from the ever popular score of The Maid of 
the Mountains will serve as the overture this month. It is played 
with a solidity and sureness of touch that one normally associates 
with the New Mayfair Theatre Orchestra. The tunes chosen 
on H.M.V. BD727 include all the old favourites ; they never 
seem to grow stale despite their age and oft’ repeated recordings. 
It is perhaps appropriate at this time of the year, when holidays 
and the international situation are the principal topics, that 
Frederic Hippman and his Orchestra should take one on a 
musical trip, entitled Waltzing Round the World. During the cruise 
Russia, Japan, Hawaii, Spain, Italy, France and Vienna are 
visited, but the stay in each country is only very brief, but quite 
long enough for one to appreciate the change of atmosphere. On 
Parlophone R2700 the orchestra captures the various moods 
rather well. 


Rather less enervating but quite as entertaining is the selection 
from Jeanette Macdonald Films played by Anton and the Para- 
mount Theatre Orchestra (with Al Bollington at the organ) 
on H.M.V. BD713. This includes the March of the Grenadiers, 
Only a Rose, San Francisco, Ah! sweet mystery of Life, Will you re- 
member ? and Beyond the Blue Horizon. Well knit and thoroughly 
enjoyable throughout. From films, back to musical comedy, and 
in particular to that record-breaker Chu Chin Chow. Herman 
Darewski and his Band is the combination who so ably present 
this brief selection which is coupled with the Viennese Memories of 
Lehar on Parlophone F1529. The title is self-explanatory and so 
I leave you to sample the actual contents. More colourful, though 
not so universal in its appeal, is the pot-pourri of Hungarian 
airs played by Magyari Imre and his Hungarian Gipsy 
Orchestra on Parlophone R2701. To appreciate their faultless 
playing of You gave me the first Kiss, In the Cafe with the Glittering 
Mirrors, Out in the Puszta I plough and sow and It’s a great pity the 
right mood is an essential. 


At the console of the Paramount Theatre organ Al Bollington 
outlines various Shades of Blue. This is a medley which includes 
My Blue Heaven, Mood Indigo and Alice Blue Gown. Similarly the 
other medley on the reverse of H.M.V. BD712 contains tunes 
appropriate to the main title, Moonlight Rhapsody. They are, 
Shine on Harvest Moon, I love the Moon and Lover, come back to me. 
Both medleys are played to fairly simple formulae in which 
instrumental tricks play no part. Of its type, this is a grand 
record. On Rex 9602 Jules Ruben gives some pretty clean, if 
not entirely original examples of rhythmic piano playing. The 
tunes he has chosen are South of the Border, Deep Purple, A new 
Moon and an old Serenade and Our Love. A pleasant record well 
worth hearing. (Please note, Mr. Printer, that his name is not 
‘** Rukers,”’ as printed on page 25 of the June issue. Sorry about 
that, Ruben.) 


Finally, here is yet another selection from the film The Great 
Waltz. This one on Rex 9591 will appeal particularly to those 
who favour the accordion. It is played rather nicely by Primo 
Scala’s Accordion Band. Jack Cooper is the vocalist. 


‘Vocalists 


Those who missed the Gracie Fields thanksgiving broadcast on 
July goth may hear it through the medium of their gramophones. 
For it was recorded at the time by Regal-Zonophone who have 
issued her speech and the song J love the moon on MR3i20. ‘This 
record is being sold to benefit the Gracie Fields Orphanage at 
Peacehaven. By a curious coincidence two more numbers by 


Miss Fields, namely, Danny Boy and the humorous ditty, Grand- 
father’s Bagpipes, appear under both the Rex and the Regal- 
Zonophone labels. On Rex 9603 these two are coupled together 
and on Regal-Zonophone MR3119 “ Bagpipes ” is paired with 
This, and Wish me 


another comedy song, J got the itterbugs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS aso DANCE 


Luck, which is the coupling to Danny Boy on MR3118, are both 
from the film ‘‘ Shipyard Sally.”” There’s a choice of sentiment 
and humour for you! Hear them all and decide for yourself. 


The versatility of Adelaide Hall, too, is a thing to marvel at ; 
on Decca F7121 she turns from sentiment to rhythm and succeeds 
in both extraordinarily well. Hear her sing Don’t worry ’bout me 
as plaintive as one would wish and then turn the disc over and 
note her rhythmic self in ’ Taint what you do. Of course, if after 
hearing these you prefer the sentiment then there’s two more 
sides of it on Decca F7132, Here Miss Hall carries the torch in 
I get along without you very well and couples it with Transatlantic 
Lullaby. There is a deal of difference between these and the 
singing of Martha Raye. On Columbia DB1873 she sings 
Stairway to the Stars and Melancholy Mood. Her voice has little 
of the Hall quality and resonance. For the fans only. 


Connie Boswell sings You've got me crying again and You grow 
sweeter as the years go by immaculately on Brunswick 02785. Her 
phrasing is careful and her style so easy ; even Vera Lynn, who 
is one of the most meticulous, cannot reach this level. On 
Decca F7120 she sings My Prayer and Wishing. Neither, for that 
matter, can the Dandridge Sisters attain the close harmony 
standard of the Andrews Sisters. They try hard in F. D. R. 
Jones and The Lady’s in love with you on Parlophone F1518. Still, 
both are splendid efforts and most entertaining. 


The songs by Bing Crosby are all from his film “‘ East Side of 
Heaven.” On Brunswick 02786 the title song is coupled with 
Sing a Song of Sunbeams and on 02787 are Hang your heart to a 
Hickory Limb and That sly old gentleman. There’s only one Crosby, 
so make your choice ; my own fancy is for 02787. His nearest 
English equivalent, Denny Dennis, is impeccable, too, in A new 
Moon and an old Serenade and Angels never leave Heaven. ‘These are 
on Rex 9592. 


Now back a considerable number of years to hear Len Young 
singing Chirgwin’s classic songs My Fiddle is my Sweetheart and 
Blind Boy. Very well done, Young, but Parlophone F1519 will 
appeal to the not-so-young mostly. It is some time since we had 
a record by Paulo. If I remember rightly he last recorded under 
the H.M.V. banner. Here he is again singing You grow sweeter 
as the years go by and Over and done with in an almost balladic 
style. Hear these pleasant renderings on Decca F7123. 


Leslie Hutchinson, topical and as polished as usual, sings 
four songs. Stairway to the Stars and I never knew Heaven could speak 





POPULAR SONG MEDLEYS 








Charlie Kunz, Piano 
Solo. Medley No. De29g 
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on Parlophone F1513 are perhaps the most likeable of the 
quartet, though The Moon remembered but you forgot runs them close. 
This is coupled with Why Begin Again on F1512. The Moon 
remembered is also one of four songs sung by Turner Layton. 
On Columbia FB2267 it is paired with Summer Sweetheart. which 
many will consider the deciding factor. If in doubt, compromise 
and get Columbia FB2266 which contains The Little Golden Ring 
and Goodnight, my Darling, Goodnight. Both singers are in really 
good form. 

Now for some concerted numbers. First the Gay Nineties 
Singers in two Victorian ditties, The Ratcatcher’s Daughter and 
Villikins and his Dinah; excellent fare of its kind on Columbia 
FB2262. Then come the Mills Brothers in a really polished 
version of The Three Little Fishies. This is coupled with a modern 
arrangement of Strawberry Fair on Brunswick 02600. The adapta- 
tion is clever and extremely well carried out. Lastly, in more serious 
vein, Sidney Burchell and a Male Chorus sing There'll always 
be an England and Homeland. These are far more stirring than the 
Scott-Coomber record of a month or two back. For one thing 
there is more body and drive in Burchell’s voice. We ought to 
hear more records similar to Decca F7135. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Arthur Askey returrs to the H.M.V. lists this month. The 
Worm and Knitting are the two subjects in which he dilates on 
BD739. He puts these over in a most confident manner, though 
I’ve heard him in a more humorous turn of mind. Humour. 
such as Jimmy O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan give in Fresh 
Fish is hard to appreciate when played “ cold ” to a microphone. 
A duologue such as this requires atmosphere, and apart from a 
few Irishisms there is none on this side of Regal-Zonophone 
MR3gr0g. Still, O’Dea makes some amends for the dullness 
of this side on the reverse in another example of Irish humour, 
a song entitled Sweet Daffodil Mulligan. From the entertainment 
point of view, however, even this falls far short of Parlophone 
F1526. Here Tessie O’Shea obliges with two vivacious numbers 
The Day I rode to Brighton on my Bike and We’ve Nowt like thee in 
London. Broader and more infectious humour. 


Carson Robison and his Pioneers sing There’s a hole in the 
old Oaken Bucket and Cowboy Blues on Rex 9598. There’s some 
excellent teamwork here, especially in the Blues number. 


Although neither song has the authentic ring of Home on the 
Range which the Ranch Boys sing on Panchord 26038 they make 
much better listening. Carry me back to the Lone Prairie, the other 
song on 26038, shows some improvement, but not much. That 
yodling cowboy, Wilf Carter is more my mark. On Regal- 
Zonophone MR3106 he sings There’s a love knot in my Lariat and 
My little Yoho Lady in a most effective manner. But for sheer 
yodling ability our old friend Harry Torrani will take some 
beating. Dutch Girl Yodel and Fireside Yodel on Regal-Zonophone 
MR3105 are adequate testimony to this. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


There is variety in plenty in this section, and mostly of the 
light-hearted type. Musical comedy, polkas, waltzes and even 
the classics are represented. 


The Viennese Waltz Orchestra set the ball a-rolling with 
two waltzes from the respective scores of Gipsy Love and The 
Count of Luxembourg. These are not so flimsily orchestrated as 
some versions I have heard, and on H.M.V. B8q45 they are 
played with a sure touch throughout. Perfect understanding is 
displayed, too, by the London Palladium Orchestra in 
Yradier’s La Paloma and Destiny. These are recorded on H.M.V. 
B8946 and if these evergreens are still missing from your library, 
here’s the record to fill the gap. 


Two lesser-known waltzes, Bad’ner Mad’ln! and _ Song, 


Laughter and Dance are played by the Orchestra Mascotte on 
Parlophone R2703. These are rather more relaxing than 
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either the Emperor Waltz or Espana which the Belgrave Salon 
Orchestra play so nicely on Rex 9593; but they have the 
advantage of being more fresh. 


A welcome change of tempo is provided by Alfredo Campoli 
and his Salon Orchestra. In both The Butterfly and Neapolitan 
Serenade on H.M.V. BD733 their timing and instrumental ability 
is admirably displayed. Keep Young and Merry and Bright on 
Parlophone R2702,. I thought rather disappointing. Neither 
tune, though faultlessly interpretated by George Boulanger 
and his Orchestra, quite lives up to the title. 


Polka in the Minor, on the other hand, is the sort of tune one 
would expect from its title. As played by Barnabas von Geczy 
one might almost term it exciting. Irene on the reverse of H.M.V. 
B8939 is of a more serious type but it is none the less entertaining 
on that account. Of the small orchestra attempts to play Ravel’s 
Bolero few have been so completely satisfactory as the one by the 
Orchestra Georges Tzipine. It covers both sides of Parlophone 
R269 and though this necessarily means cutting, the cuts are 
judiciously made so that one gets a fairly presentable arrangement. 
Some may object to the intrusion of an organ but, here again, 
it is mostly used to add weight to an otherwise praiseworthy 
performance. 


Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 6 are also played to 
adequate arrangements on Regal-Zonophone MRgro1. The 
Blue Hungarian Band is the combination responsible for these 
alert interpretations. Undoubtedly their most satisfactory 
performance of recent months. To their “ Bright and Breezy” 
series Philip Green and his Orchestra, with, of course, the 
usual Male Chorus add Ca C’est Paris and, what is in my opinion 
one of the finest six-eight numbers ever penned, Valencia. These 
are on Parlophone F1517 ; this is the best of the series so far. 


The Rendevous Orchestra play both Smilin’ Through and 
Love’s old Sweet Song with great feeling on Regal-Zonophone 
MR3ioz2. Light and shade plus a little more abandon, too, are 
the features of Hejre Kati. This reveals the Albert Sandler 
Trio at their best, though the Herd Girl’s Dream on the reverse 
of Columbia FB226o0 is little inferior. Nights of Gladness and The 
Donkey’s Serenade by Victor Silvester’s Harmony Music is 
of little consequence by comparison. On Parlophone F1516 they 
ring too many changes for my fancy. 


I don’t recall hearing the Beer Barrel Polka on a cinema organ 
before. On H.M.V. X6316 Bobby Pagan assisted by the 
Jens Warnys Orchestra scintillate in this jovial song. In 
character and atmosphere it is almost the equal of the Will 
Glahe version. Hear it in company with Jtu, Itu, and Ud Og 
Kikkelytte played by organist Peer Frost on the reverse. Reginald 
Foort gives two honest-to-goodness performances of the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from ‘“‘ Tannhauser” and the Introduction to Act 3 to 
“ Lohengrin.”” These are admirably played and reveal the 
compass of his Mdller organ well. 


Of the pianists, only Billy Mayerl has so far put in appearance. 
On Columbia FB2261 he plays two new piano studies from his 
own pen. They are The Harp of the Winds and Railroad Rhythm. 
The latter especially is a real test of finger suppleness. Maycrl 
is equal to it, however ; the way he covers the ground, so neatly 
and surely is a mystery to me. In case the record of Patricia 
Rossborough playing Sunrise Serenade and Evening in Paris does 
not arrive before going to press make a note of the number, 
Parlophone F1525. It should be well worth hearing. 


The Green Brothers’ Marimba Band play two waltzes 
Love’s Ship and I love you best of all on Rex g601. These are fair 
only and not nearly so entertaining as Angelino Piccolino played 
by The London Piano Accordion Band on Regal-Zonophone 
MRgi11. The coupling is the oddly titled number You don’t 
know how much you can suffer. 


At the last moment comes an H.M.V. record by the Hun- 
garian Gipsy Band. On BD734 they conjure up all The Magic 
of the Hungarian Puszta and the colour of a Hungarian Gipsy Party 
in fascinating style. 
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Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). Those on the look- 
out for recordings of tunes from the Crosby film ‘‘ East Side of 
Heaven” could do worse than get F7144. This contains That 
sly old gentleman and Sing a song of Sunbeams. As translated on this 
disc, the “‘ old gent” is as subtle as he is winsome and the sun- 
beams will dazzle you with their sparkle and delicacy. Denny 
Dennis sings the vocals in these and in a masterly arrangement of 
Angels never leave Heaven on F7115. The coupling here is the waltz 
I paid for the lie that I told you, in which Vera Lynn emphasises the 
sob stuff to an unnecessary degree. 


Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Seldom have I 
heard this combination soar to such dizzy heights as they do in 
My Man, a tune played as a quick-step from the film ‘ Rose of 
Washington Square.” The arrangement is first-rate and the 
execution and attack of the band is spontaneous and clean. This 
is almost as exhilarating as There’s danger in the waltz, on the reverse 
of BD5511, is relaxing. Quite an attractive coupling, nevertheless. 
Like F.D.R. Jones, another quick-step on BD5510, it is from the 
show “‘ The Little Dog Laughed.” This Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jones, to give him his full title, is a snappy tune of which we shall 
hear a great deal more before the month is out. This version 
of it almost reaches the same plane as My Man. It is paired with 
On the outside looking in. Note both these records and if the quality 
of these performances put you in a quandary, then take my advice 
and plump for BD5511. 

On all four sides there is an atmosphere I have not noticed 
before in Geraldo recordings. Perhaps it is due in part to a new 
type (in England at any rate) of orchestration. The line-up is, I 
understand, five brass, five saxes, one flute and four in the rhythm 
section. Sounds reminiscent of Hal Kemp’s outfit. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Remember the 
Sunrise Serenade played by the Casa Loma Orchestra and Glenn 
Miller last month ? Well, here on BD5513 is the first English 
recording of it to come my way. Though the arrangements have 
little in common, I still regard the Casa Loma interpretation the 
more likeable. This Hylton version is definitely more coarse 
in grain but it is well ahead of the Miller disc on the score of 
suavity and tonal expression. Stairway to the Stars, a tune of more 
than ordinary merit on the reverse, pleasant as itis, is hardly so 
tastefully played as My Prayer on BD5508. This is most delicately 
outlined throughout, and that goes, too, for the vocal by Peggy 
Dell. The coupling, Wish me luck, is more breezy in character 
and is from the Gracie Fields’ film ‘‘ Shipyard Sally.” 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Colum- 
bia) also play Sunrise Serenade. I rather expected an arrangement 
and interpretation on the lines of the Casa Loma disc from the 
Orpheans. But no, this one on FB2269 is more nearly akin to 
the Hylton disc ; rather thick in outline and very robust for a 
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sunrise. My Man is the coupling which is also played as a slow 
fox-trot. I like it better in quick-step tempo as played by Geraldo. 
Incidentally, many may remember this tune some years ago 
under the French title Mon Homme. Gibbons comes into his 
own on FB2268, which contains Stairway to the Stars and F.D.R. 
Jones. These are grand, rhythmically and melodically, and in 
my estimation are preferable to the respective arrangements of 
Hylton and Geraldo. : 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). At last we get something 
from this proficient combination more worthy than some recent 
numbers. Hear them jump to it with alacrity in The Clockmaker’s 
Nightmare, a fantastic composition which the title and the inter- 
pretation explain explicitly. Canadian Pacific on the reverse of 
F7131 is somewhat similar in type. In both numbers not too 
much time and energy is wasted in musical imitations ; rhythm 
and the excellent timing of it are the features here. On F7116 the 
band settle down to a more orthodox but pleasant arrangement of 
Over and done with and on the reverse they reach ground level in 
Boomps-a- Daisy. ; 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). I particularly 
like the rhythmic precision and the cleanliness of the attack in 
Why does my heart go boom? on MR3124. The coupling, There’s 
something wrong with the weather, is hardly comparable in type, 
though as regards presentation there is little disparity. Tears from 
my Inkwell and I never knew Heaven could speak on MR3112 both 
accentuate the melodic side of the band ; the arrangements are 
conventional in type and not nearly so intriguing nor the playing 
so sure as Why begin again on MR3113. The backing here is The 
Shabby old Cabby, played in fox-trot tempo ; I prefer it to any of 
the versions recorded in three-four time. In some respects it is 
almost on a par with Why does my heart, on MR3114. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). There are four numbers 
by the Cotton boys and without exception all are above the average 
in construction and delicacy. Of the four, That sly old gentleman 
on 9596 takes pride of place, principally because the tune itself 
permits of unusual treatment. The coupling is another from 
“* East Side of Heaven,” namely, Sing a song of Sunbeams. Rather 
appropriately both the scoring and the weight of tone are lighter 
here than in either Over and done with or Don’t worry ’bout me. 
These are recorded on 9588. 

Ronnie Munro and his Orchestra (Columbia) also play 
Sing a song of Sunbeams. On FB2274 it is coupled with Especially for 
you. The arrangement of the Sunbeams song is more full than the 
Cotton version and, in fact, much too busy. The coupling is 
straighter and on this count alone is preferable. There’s something 
wrong with the Weather and Tears in my Inkwell are perhaps the 
band’s most satisfactory efforts, however ; they are more stylish 
rhythmically and melodically. Hear them.on FB2273. 

Kay Kayser and his Orchestra (Parlophone). Now more 
Tears from my Inkwell on F1521. This is a particularly tearful 





* 


Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). Until 
we meet again (Waltz) and Walking Home (Slow Fox-trot) 
9599- 


Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). Our Love (Slow Fox-trot) and Sing a song of Sun- 
beams (Quick-step) F7130. Wishing (Slow Fox-trot) and 
I paid for the lie that I told you (Waltz) F7117. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). You have 
deceived me (Tango) and Undecided (Quick-step) MR3115. 


Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). Someday 
Ill find you (Waltz) and Whispering (Quick-step) FB2263. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


* 


Over and 


Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). 
done with (Fox-trot) and F.D.R. Jones (Quick-step), 
BD5515- 


Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Stairway to 
the Stars, I never knew Heaven could speak, If I were sure of you 
(Fox-trot Medley) and Roses are blooming in Loveland, 
There’s danger in the waltz, The little golden ring (Waltz 
Medley) F1527. 


Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). J never knew Heaven could speak (Slow Fox- 
trot) and There’s danger in the waltz (Waltz) F1508. I go 
Sor that (Quick-step) and One Life (Slow Fox-trot) F1509. 
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version ; sugar and “ bathos”’ are the chief ingredients here. A 
welcome contrast is provided by the dashing song on the reverse, 
Concert in the Park, in which spots of well known tunes such as the 
Toreador’s Song from “‘ Carmen” and the Pizzicato from the 
** Sylvia ’” Ballet are rather ingeniously introduced. On F1522 
the band play Stairway to the Stars. This is unquestionably the 
most pleasant rendering of the four and streets ahead of the 
coupling, You don’t know how much you can suffer (don’t I; I have 
just heard this side of F1522 !). 


Dance Bands, Singles 


Jack Harris and his Orchestra still maintain a pretty high 
standard ; type of number seems to matter little, they are quite 
capable of making really commonplace tunes sound attractive. 
Not that I class either There’s something wrong with the Weather or 
I never knew Heaven could speak as commonplace ; as played on 
H.M.V. BD5512 they are far from it. Turkey in the Straw is a 
different proposition, but Freddie “ Schnickelfritz ” Fisher 
and his Band turn even this to good account. Not dance 
music but, as Hot time in the Town To-night on the reverse, just 
three minutes of instrumental fooling. That, of course, is their 
speciality (Decca F1119). 

Mel Rose and his Orchestra play Sunrise Serenade in quite 
an attractive way ; not so polished as some, nor, as a matter of 
fact, so likeable as their concert version of Cherokee on the reverse 
of Regal-Zonophone MR3116. Dick Robertson and his 
Orchestra and Ted Fio Rio and his Orchestra share Pana- 
chord 26035. The former play I’m Building a Sailboat of Dreams 
and the latter pin their faith on A new Moon and an old Serenade. 
Snappy rhythm and pleasant melody, respectively, are the high 
lights of this disc. 

Remember what I said about Glenn Miller and his Orchestra 
last month ? Well, they hardly maintain the standard they set in 
Sunrise Serenade. Wishing and Stairway to the Stars on Regal- 
Zonophone MR3g117 are not too bad for all that. The Stairway 
is inclined to be raggy in tempo. The Wishing of Roy Smeck 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders is more sweetly given and like 
Heaven can Wait on the reverse of Rex 9582 will appeal most to 
those who listen rather than dance. 


Horace Heidt and his Brigadiers also play Wishing. Here 
the brass is more subdued than the Miller version and there is a 
smoother atmosphere throughout. The coupling is Only when 
_you’re in my arms in which the same pleasant characteristics prevail 
(Columbia FB2270). Contrary to expectations Joe Daniels and 
his Hotshots take that old piano solo, Canadian Capers, at quite 
a sensible pace. Neither is there too much drum crashing. As in 
another old number, Dardanella, on the reverse of Parlophone 
F1514, the rhythm flows nicely. Restrained performances well 
worth hearing. 

It is not often that the brothers Dorsey come my way. Here 
they are playing straight dance music in really excellent taste. 
Don’t expect me to differentiate between the two discs, I may 
start a family feud. Hear Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra 
playing Good for Nothin’ and My love for you on Brunswick 02798 
and then get H.M.V. BD5514, on which Tommy Dorsey and 
his Orchestra play A new Moon and an old Serenade and You 
grow sweeter as the years go by. On second thoughts, Tommy comes 
out on top. 

These are standards which Oscar Rabin and his Romany 
Band may set themselves. Not that either the rumbas Begin the 
Beguine or Ain’t *cha comin’ out? on Rex 9587 are indifferent 
performances. Far from it; they have a snap and cleanliness 
which does them credit. 

This applies also to the respective records by Jay Wilbur and 
his Band and Van Straten and his Music. On Rex 9589 
Wilbur plays Jf I didn’t care and Our Love and on Parlophone 
F1505 Straten plays F.D.R. Jones and The Lady’s in Love. More- 
over, both these discs are admirable dancing material. 

Now here is a chance to verify what I said about the Geraldo 
September recordings. On H.M.V. BD5516 Hal Kemp and 

his Orchestra play F. D. R. Jones and that grand tune by pianist 
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Frankie Carle—Sunrise Serenade. Hear this disc without fail, the 


Sunrise is enchanting. Harry Owens and his Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel Orchestra are more limited in their appeal. Still, they 
succeed in making Along the way to Waikiki and Song of the Sea 
sound most attractive. Pleasant melody closely allied to clean 
rhythm are the features of Decca F7134. 

The rhythm of Nat Gonella and his Georgians is leavened 
with spots of vocal humour on Parlophone F1506. Especially is 
this so in Well all right. In Shoot the Likker to me John Boy on the 
reverse the vocal stuff is less conspicuous. Here they let it rip 
right manfully ; instrumentally, of course. Hail to Bram Martin 
and his Band, after a long absence. On Rex 9590 they play 
a snappy and not too ornamental version of Chopsticks. ‘This is 
coupled with The Waves of the Ocean are saying Goodnight, a melody 
number in which Al Bowlly sings the vocal beautifully. 

The Six Swingers play Wish me Luck and That sly old Gentleman 
in contrasting styles on Columbia FB2275. The former is notable 
for an effective spot of piano, and in the latter collective proficiency 
is the feature. Finally here is Sol Hoopi and his Novelty Five 
dispensing rhythm and melody on Decca F7125. The accent, 
however, is on the melody in both Hula Blues and Wang Wang 
Blues. 


Too Late for Classification 


Parlophone 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra. F.D.R. Jones and On the 
outside looking in (F1523)*. The Lady’s in Love with you and A blue 
Canoe for two (F1524). 

The Organ, the Dance Band and Me. Goodnight, My 
Darling and Wish me luck (F1511). You made me care and Roses 
are blooming in Loveland (F 1528). 

Billy Thorburn and his Music. Serenade to an Empty House 
and The Little Golden Ring (F1510). 


His Master’s Voice 


Joyce Grenfell. Useful and acceptable gifts (monologue) and 
The American Mother and The Village Mother, character studies 
(B8930). 

Dick Todd, vocalist. Girl of my Dreams and You've got me 
crying again (BD737). 


Columbia 


Mantovani and his Orchestra. Gipsy Tears and Cuban Lady 
(FB2272)* My Prayer amd I never knew Heaven could speak (FB2271). 

Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends. Selection from the 
film East Side of Heaven (FB2264)*. 

Torch, organ solo. Rhythm of the Clock and At the Panda’s Party 
(FB2259). 

As usual my recommendations are denoted by an asterisk. 


BOHEMIAN. 
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RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY 


BACH 

Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ‘Cello and Piano. John 
Barbirolli, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Ep major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre 
(HONEGGER). Flute Solo, Réne le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 
Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String 
Quartet. 2 records, 76-7 
Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardranger (Bax). 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 
String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 

3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 

Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (’cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York 
Bowen, Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 

Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe 
kénnen sicher Weiden (BacH). Sung by Martha Amstad 
(soprano), with Bernard Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, 
Evelyn Claye (flutes). 2 records, 69a-69B 


DEBUSSY 
Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with 
N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli 
(three sides), and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and 
Pour remercier la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes 
Antiques). Duet for one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae 
Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Lessons et parfums tournent dans 
l’aid du soir (from Preludes, Set I). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 
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HANDEL 


Sonata No 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in By major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four 
Part Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (PURCELL). International 
String Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144.6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 
String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
1 record,143 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and 
(a) Minuet (6) Air from Suite in Bp (GoTTLIEB MUFFAT), and 
Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou Les Maillotins (couPERIN). Kathleen 
Long. 2 records, 129.30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ‘Cello. 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert 
Withers. 2 records, 112.3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, 
Bassoon. Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick 
Thurston, Aubrey Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121.3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 

2 records, 159.60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), 
Frederick Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 

2 records. 161-2 


VIVALDI 


Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and 
Strings (arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String 
Quartet (three sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett), (a) Golden Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, 
(c) My Love’s an Arbutus. John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel 
Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the 
International String Quartet, conducted by Constant 
Lambert. 3 records, 163-5 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Dark rapture (Film: “Dark Rapture’’) 
(Goodman, Sampson, Kurtz) (v by 
Helen Humes) (64746) (Nov., 
1938) ‘ 
*** Don’t you miss your baby ? (Basie) (v. by 
James Rushing) (62684) (Oct., 
1937) 
(Brunswick 02797—33.) 
62684—Basie (p) with Earl Warren, 
Jack Washington, Lester Young, Hers- 
chel Evans (reeds); Ed. Lewis, Bob 
Hicks, Buck Clayton (ipis) ; Geo. Hunt, 
Dan Minor, Ed. Durham (irmbs) ; Fred 
a (gz); Walter Page (5) ; Joe Jones 

Is). . 

64746—As above except Harry’ Edison 
(tpt) replaces Hicks ; Henry S. Morton, 
Minor, Dickie Wells (irmbs). 

The best parts of Dark raptere, a song 
about tom-toms in a Congo night, come 
after the vocal refrain, in the last chorus 
which features the tenor in the usual bold 
ensemble. Otherwise the record may be 
passed over as typical of what Basie might 
be expected to do with a film number of its 
type. 

The coupling is rather more interesting. 
After an introduction and first chorus by 
Basie’s piano, the trumpet neatly leads 
himself into a solo that is none the less 
effective for its restraint or the easy swing 
of the rhythm section in the accompaniment. 

Then we get three choruses sung by James 
Rushing. As both the melody and the lyric 
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have the blues character that suits Rushing 
he makes a good job of the number. All 
round the performance is not without 
personality, and the last ensembl> choruses 
put the finishing touches to a record which, 
if it isn’t a world beater, may at least be 
placed among the better things of the month. 
Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 


Paul Whiteman’s Bouncing Brass (Am.) 
**]’ve found a new baby (Palmer, Williams) 
(65360) 
** Rose room (Hickman, Williams) (65361) 
(Brunswick 02802—33s.) 

Bob Cusumano, Bob Alexy, Chas. 
Teagarden, Harry Goldfield (pts) ; Miff 
Mole, Moe Zudecoff, Hal Matthews 
(trmbs) ; Tony Gottuso, Art Ryerson 
(gs); Art Shapiro (5); Geo. Wettling 
(ds). 


We’ve had Paul Whiteman’s Swing Wing 
and Swinging Strings. Now here are his 
Bouncing Brass, which only leaves his Sax 
Sockette to complete the act. However, 
that will be a story for the day when the 
Sax Sockette records are released. 

Meanwhile the Bouncing Brass is, I think, 
the best of these Whiteman groups we have 
had to date. First, there is no singing. 
That puts it one up on the Swing Wing. 
Secondly, although the arrangements are 
rather too cut up with changes of idea and 
tempo the playing is in better style than 
that of the Strings with their legit jerk, as it 
is now aptly described, and at times much 
too busy orchestration. Although too short 
to give the instrumentalists a chance to get 
going, there are nice spots of solo trombone 
(notably at the opening of Rose room) and 
trumpet. Both the trumpet and trombone 
sections play with the usual Whiteman 
high standard of musicianship and make 
quite good jazz when the scoring permits. 

Reproduction: Good, surface negligible. 

For Students: Trombone, guitar ; trumpet 
and trombone teams. 


Jan Savitt and His Tophatters (Am.) 
** That’s a plenty (Pollack) (65717) 
** When Buddha smiles (Freed, Brown, 
Zany) (65714) 
(Brunswick 02817—3s.) 
Savitt directing Geo. Siravo, Frank 
Langone (altos); Ed. Klansen, Sam 
Sachelle (tens) ; Jimmy Campbell, John 


Austin, Jack Hanson (épis) ; R. Cutshall, 
Fred Ohms, Don Sinis (irmbs); Jack 
Pleis (p); Guy Smith (zg); Morris 
Rayman (b) ; Buddy Schultz (ds). 


Two excellent examples of the almost 
breath-taking efficiency of the modern 
American commercial-swing band, but the 
difference between the slickness of com- 
mercial-swing and the sincerity of the real 
thing is rather too obvious. 

Reproduction: Rather fierce and raspy on 
the American pressing used for review. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
** Rock, rock, rock-a-bye baby (Robins, 
Andrews) (65327) 
** You don’t know how much you can suffer 
(Franklin, Friend) (65326) 
(Brunswick 0281 1—3s.) 


The girls are well up to their usual form, 
which by now I suppose you must know as 
well as I do, but I can’t say much for the 
titles. Rock-a-bye baby is the more amusing, 
if only because it has the superficial novelty 
of being a swing version of the nursery 
rhyme. 

Reproduction: Good (7). 

For Students: Singing. 


Ink Spots (Am.N.) 
*It’s funny to everyone but me (Lawrence) 


65584) 

**Fust for a thrill (Armstrong, Avon) 
(64892) 
(Brunswick 02812—3s.) 

Having shown symptoms of sentiment- 
alitis for some time, the Ink Spots have this 
month completely succumbed to the malady. 

One result is to make them forget they are 
a trio. Only one voice sings: the other two 
just croon subdued organ-harmony back- 
grounds. 

The idea has worked fairly well in Just 
for a thrill, At least the solo voice sings with 
a sense of style, also the piano solo is quite 
pleasant. But the coupling stresses the 
sentimental angle and nauseum, even to the 
lengths of a recitative homily. 

‘*‘ Bohemians” clientele may find the 
record quite appealing, but I don’t think 
readers of this section will. 

Reproduction: Good (t)." 

For Students: Singing and piano in Just 
for a thrill. 





Chick Webb Memorial Album 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**That Naughty Waltz (Levy, Stanley) 

Harrison) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(62073) (March 1937) 


*Under the Spell of the Blues (Sampson, 
(61001) (April 1936) 

(Brunswick 02792—3s.) 

**If dreams come true (Sampson) (v by 
Ella F; — (62888) (Decem- 
ber, 1937) 

** Squeeze me (Waller, Williams) (62739) 
(November, 1937) 

(Brunswick 02793—3s.) 

*I love each move you make (Grumble, 
Webb) (v_ by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(64574) (October, 1938) 

**It’s had (Bishop, Webb) (v by Ella 

Fitzgerald) (64575) (October 1938) 
(Brunswick 02794—3s.) 

**One side of me (‘‘ Sunshine”) (v_ by 

el _— (65042) (Feb- 


39) 

*** Sugar bie “Beale, Webb) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald (65094) (March. 1939) 

(Brunswick 02795—3s.) 
* Have mercy (Ram, Webb) (v. by Ella 
eee pritzwerald) (65445) (April 1939) 
I’m up a tree (Stillman, Webb, Cooke) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (65096) 

(March 1939) 


(Brunswick 02796—3s.) 


Webb (dms) with in : 

61001—Pete Clarke, Edgar Sampson, 
Theo. McRae, Wayman Carver (reeds) ; 
Mario Bauzo, Robert Stark, Taft Jordan 
(tts); Nat Storey, Sandy Williams 
(trmb) ; John Steele (/) ; pm Truehart 
(g) 3 Thomas (6). 


McRae, Gueene "Beale 2 3 
Bauzo, Stark, T. jean (tts) ; Storey, 
William (irmb); Tom Fulford (?) ; 
Bob Johnson (2) ; Beverley Peer (4). 
62888.—L. Jordan, Garvin Bushill, 
McRae, Carver (reeds) ; Bauzo, Stark, T. 
Jordan (ipis) ; Storey, Williams (érmbs) ; 
Fulford (~) ; Johnson (zg); Peer (5). 
64574, 64575, 65972, 65094, 65096, 65445 
—Hilton Jefferson, Bushell, McRae, 
Carver (reeds); Richard Vance, Stark, 
T. Jordan (pis) ; Geo Matthews, Storey, 
Williams (irmbs) ; Fulford (p) ; Truehart 
(g) ; Peer (6). 


As for some years Brunswick have issued 
a Chick Webb record at more or less regular 
intervals in their monthly supplements, 
anyone might well be forgiven for suspecting 
that this memorial would have to consist 
mainly of the less presentable left-overs, and 
that it was no more than an advantage taken 
of Webb’s death, on June 16th last, to cash 
in on a number of recordings which might 
otherwise never have seen the light of day. 

But, it isn’t quite so bad as that. The 
reason most of the records have not been 
issued here previously is probably less 
because they are not up to the Chick Webb 
standard, and more because the titles have 
never been released on this side. 


On the other hand most of the better 
American hits do come here sooner or 
later, and generally speaking the tunes which 
have been available for the Album are 
nothing to write home about. For the most 
part they are commercial numbers, treated 
in commercial style. 
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In fact one of the weak points of the 
album as such is its almost entire lack of 
variety. 

Unless you can call a quite straight- 
forward fox-trot version of That Naughty 
Waltz, a hit, you may remember, of a few 
years ago, original, there is nothing original 
on any one of the ten sides. And this applies 
to the performances as much as to the titles. 
The way the tunes are treated is as un- 
enterprising as the tunes themselves. Parti- 
cularly in Ella Fitzgerald’s records do the 
routines follow the same uneventful trend. 

However, the album at least shows that 
when it wasn’t overcome by the so-called 
swing craze, and overdoing things in an 
attempt to live up to it, Chick Webb’s band 
could be pleasant enough even in its later 
days. It had discovered the secret of 
relaxation, played a good danceable sort of 
rhythm, and in the last couple of years had 
achieved a polish which was not always 
present in much of its earlier work. 

Also while the album as a whole may 
be, because of its lack of variety, anything 
but an epoch making event, some of the 
records are presentable enough. 

I particularly liked Sugar Pie, treated as a 
pleasantly bright fox-trot, and the slower, 
more sentimental ballad I’m up a tree, 
which is none the worse because the lyric 
is in its way quite attractive. 

All the records suffer more or less from 
rather excessive surface hiss when played on 
a gramophone which does not cut the high 
frequencies sufficiently to impair the tonal 
clarity and brilliance, otherwise the re- 
production varies from very fair to good. 

The Album of course contains the usual 
pamphlet with a short biography of Chick 
Webb and some notes on the records. The 
latter are rather too eulogistic and super- 
ficial to be of any great value or interest. 

Incidentally, it may interest you to know 
that since Chick Webb’s death the band 
is being presented under Ella Fitzgerald’s 
name. It broadcasts as Ella Fitzgerald 
and Her Orchestra and may be heard from 
WGEA (formerly W2XAD) on 19.65 m. at 
10.30 p.m. every Saturday evening. 


COLUMBIA 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Baby, don’t tell on me (Young, Basie, 
Rushing) (v by James Rushing) 


(W24240). 
**#** Rock-a-bye Basie (Collins, Young, Basie 
(W24239) 
‘+ (Columbia DB5066—3s.) 


The regular combination as given in THE 
GramopuHonE for June 1939 (page 27) plus 
Lester Collins (tpt); Buddy Pate (ten) 
replaces the late Hersche Evans. 

It requires some imagination to appreci- 
ate that these two sides are by the same band 
as that which made the earlier mentioned 
recordings by Basie. It is true that on 
these Columbias the band has to some 
extent better numbers and much better 
arrangements, but that is only half the 
story. There is so much more subtlety, 
character and effervescence in the playing. 


Baby don’t tell is in twelve bar blues form. 
The routine is piano solo, two trumpet 
choruses, three choruses sung by Rushing, 
two by the ensemble and finale by piano 
and tenor which, never raising much above 
a murmur, finally dies out with a delicious 
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inevitability. All the solos, comparatively 
simple and restrained, are good, but I’m not 
certain if the real charm of the record 
doesn’t lie equally in what goes on behind 
them, rather should I say in this way what 
goes on behind them is done. If ever a record 
had a neat swing, it’s this one. 


And much the same remarks apply to 
the even better Rock-a-bye Basie. There is a 
complete absence of anything that could be 
described as an attempt to show-off, let 
alone a tear up, yet every bar has a purpose- 
ful individuality that sparkles none the less 
fascinatingly because it doesn’t attempt to 
blind you with its flashes. Yes, anyone can 
come and rock-a-bye me like this wherever 
he, or for preference she, likes. Being 
rocked is so much more intriguing than 
being shot out of one’s chair in the manner 
which so many bands seem to think is the 
only way they can create an impression. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface slight. 

For Students: Alto, tenor, trumpet, piano, 
bass, drums, brass section, rhythm section. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Quiet and roll ’em (Krupa, Donahue, 
Biondi, Richards) (LA1815) 

*** The madam swings it (Olsen, Russell, 
Martin) (LA1816) 
(Columbia DB5067—3s.) 

Krupa’s band seems to have taken longer 
to find its feet than most, but at last it has 
settled down into a good straightforward 
swing ensemble. Like so many white bands 
it lacks the subtlety of phrasing and indivi- 
duality of style which are such features of 
such combinations as_ Ellington’s and 
Basie’s, but then they are coloured and the 
trend of white bands, which Krupa seems 
to be following, is for bold ensembles which 
obtain their effect more by verve and pre- 
cision than by any peculiarity of idiom. 

In spite of their would-be cute titles both 
the numbers are quite straightforward 
swing compositions. Apart from the tenor 
(2nd) chorus, Quiet and roll ’em is conspicuous 
mainly for team work, the sax section rm 
been given a lot to do in first and th 
choruses which it doés at least nes tm 
The Madam is the side that contains the 
solos. Trumpet and tenor both have 
choruses, and the piano is featured quite 
a lot. I think you’ll like his playing. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface slight. 


For Students : Tenor, piano, drums, sax 
section. ' 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Tf it’s good, then I want it (Marks, 
Hirsch) (v) (65462) 

**** West End blues (Williams, Oliver) 
(65346) 
(Decca F7127—2s.) 

Armstrong (ipi, vocalist) with Rupert 
Cole, Ch. Holmes (altos) ; Joe Garland, 
Bing Madison (tens) ; Shelton Hemphill, 
Otis Johnson, Henry Allen, Jnr. (¢pis), 
Wilbur de Paris, Geo. Washington, 
C. Higginbotham (irmbs) ; Luis Russell 
(p); Lee Blair (zg); Geo. Forster (b) ; 
Sidney Catlett (ds). 

Almost errs ten years after he created 


a sensation with his first record of West End 
Blues with Jimmy Strong (cl); Fred 
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Robinson (trmb); Earl Hines, Manzie 
Cara (bjo) and Zutty Singleton (ds)— 
it was issued on Parlophone R448 at the 
end of 1929, and a copy autographed by 
‘Louis is one of the treasured possessions of 
my library—Louis has re-recorded the 
number. 

I think it is more than a matter of senti- 
ment which makes me feel that the new 
version, good as it is, is not up to the old. 

It follows much the same routine, but for 
one thing, one misses the delightful playing 
of Earl Hines, and although Louis himself 
plays even more brilliantly on the new 
record, and Jimmy Strong’s rather coarse 
clarinet in the skat vocal is replaced by 
music that is easier on the ear, the whole 
thing just lacks the intimacy which was 
such a feature of the original performance. 
However, the band is at least very much 
better than it has been on many of Louis 
more recent records. It sounds an altogether 
more finished proposition, a remark which 
applies equally to its work in the coupling, 
which you will find anything but a disgrace 
to your collection of Armstrong recordings, 
conventional for Louis as it may be. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface slight. 

For Students: Trumpet. 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
*** Hang your heart on a hickory limb (Film: 
“* East Side of Heaven ””) (Monaco, 
Burke) (v) (Cg1697) 
***Sing a song of sunbeams (Film: “ East 
Side of Heaven ”) (Monaco, Burke) 
(v) (C1698) 
(Decca F7129—2s.) 
Fazola (cl) ; Eddie Miller (ten) ; 
Bill Butterfield (ijt); Warren Smith 
(trmb) ; Bob Zurke () ; Nappy Lamare 
(g) ; Bob Haggart (5) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 
Vocalist: Marion Mann. 

In spite of two vocal choruses in each 
record, I would willingly have given these 
records four stars each. With Bob Haggart’s 
bass outstanding the rhythm section swings 
grandly, and with excellent solos by tenor, 
trumpet and piano this little outfit is just 
what a small swing band should be 

But the reproduction is so bad. I put it 
down tc inefficient processing which has 
made everything sound dirty and ill-defined 
and produced an excessive surface hiss. 

For Students: Clarinet, tenor, trumpet, 
piano, bass, drums. 





REPRODUCTION REPORTS 


The reproduction reports which are now added to 
all reviews in this section are mainly for the benefit 
of those using high fidelity reproducers. The defects 
complained of, especially the so often found noisy 
surfaces, are less noticeable on most ordinary radio- 
grams and electric gramophones which do not cover 
a sufficient range of the higher audible frequencies. 

t+ Reviewed from an American pressing, so little 
indication is available of what the surface of the 
English pressings will be like. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


alto saxophone m mellophone 
string bass N +. megro artists(s) 
baritone sax +. Piano 
tenor sax 
trumpet 


American Artist(s) recorded in America. 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 
Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**] never knew Heaven could speak (Film: 

**Rose of Washington Square ’’) 
(Gordon Revel) (v by Marion 
Mann) (C91684) 

**** Rose of Washington Square (from the 
film) (Hanley, Macdonald) (v by 
Bob Crosby) (C91711) 
(Decca F7128—2s.) 


Crosby directing Joe Kearns (alio) ; 
Fazola (alio, cl); Eddie Miller, 

Gil Rodin (tens) ; Bill Butterfield, Zeke 
Zarchy, Bill Graham (iis); Jimmy 
Emmert, Warren Smith (irmbs) ; Bob 
Zurke (»); Nappy Lamare (g); Bob 
Haggart (}) ; Ray Bauduc (4s). 

Presumably these are meant to be 

“commercial ” records of ‘‘ commercial ” 
songs. If so I commend Rose of Washington 
Square as a model to all commercial bands. 
Without any nonsense the band sits down 
and bestows its grand Dixieland swing on 
an arrangement that is all it need be for 
the purpose. Eddie Miller has a fine solo. 

The other side is dull by comparison, due, 
of course, to the sentiment of what is only a 
very pedestrian sort of number. 

Reproduction: Poor—rough and excessive 
surface. 

For Students : Tenor, bass, drums, ensemble, 
singing in Rose of Washington Square. 


Quintet of the French Hot Club (French) 
*** Japanese sandman (Whiting) (4970 hpp) 
*** Twelfth year (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 


(4975 hpp) 
(Decca F7133—2s.) 

Presumably Twelfth year commemorates 
the twelfth anniversary of something, but I 
don’t know what. Anyway, it probably 
doesn’t matter. This is a fast piece in which 
Reinhardt shows again his wizardly guitar 
technique and like the other side finds the 
Quintet well up to standard. 

Reproduction: Inclined to lack volume, 
otherwise good. Surface slight. 


For Students: Violin, guitar. 


Sowande and His Music (Mixed) 
** Avalon (Jolson, Rose) (DR3698) 
*** Body and soul (Green, Heyman, Sour, 
Eyton) (DR3699) 
(Decca F7124—2s.) 

Sowande (organ) ; Gerry Moore ()) ; 
Al Craig (ds). 

Fela Sowande is the coloured accompanist 
with Adelaide Hall. He hasn’t convinced 
me that it is possible to swing on the organ, 
but he keeps time, plays a nice length and 
balance of bass, and his style is at least a 
good lesson to those awful B.B.C. organists 
whose corny jazz would be laughable if it 
weren’t such a tragedy. Gerry Moore’s 
piano is neat and tasteful enough and Al 
Craig supports the other two adequately. 

Reproduction: Rather lacks volume, other- 
wise good. Surface slight. 


H.M.V. 


Red McKenzie’s Mound City Blue 
Blowers (Am. Mixed) 
— mye ee Means) 
(A5 45) iow 1929 
$89% One (ck ere? Krupa) (A 
cond. (November 1929) 
(H.M.V. B8952—33.) 
McKenzie (b/ue-blower), Pee-wee Russell 
(cl); Coleman Hawkins (tn); Glenn 
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Miller (irmb) ; Jack Bland (gz); Eddie 
Condon (bjv); Al Morgan (5); Gene 
Krupa (ds). 

Both these recordings were originally 
coupled on H.M.V. 6168, issued round 
about 1930 or 1931, and only this re-issue 
this month under B8952 has let me know 
that they had ever been withdrawn. 

That two such masterpieces could be 
withdrawn from the catalogue is neither a 
compliment to the jazz fraternity nor 
H.M.V.’s appreciation of the music ; how- 
ever, their re-issue, probably inspired solely 
by the fact they they have just been re-issued 
by Victor in America, is at least a vindication 
of H.M.V.’s New “ Series of Jazz Classics ” 
which hitherto has consisted mainly of early 
Paul Whitemans. 

If there is one outstanding feature in both 
titles it is the lovely playing of Hawkins who 
rhapsodises entrancingly in the slow One 
Hour (you will recognise this as If I could 
be with you, a popular hit of the period which 
by a coincidence is available by Artie 
Shaw this month) and swings deliciously in 
the faster Hello, Lola. Bothsidesare Hawkins 
. " best—which is saying a pretty good 

eal. 

But Hawkins is by no means the only 
attraction. Pee-wee Russell’s clarinet is 
distinctive for more than its croaky tone. 
Russell at his best—as he is here—has a 
style of his own that is quite astonishingly 
rhythmical and quite unique. 

McKenzie blue-blowing will doubtless be 
criticised, in fact it has been criticised, as 
being tonally a not exactly musical sound 
but you must hand it to him for some really 
lovely phrases in One hour and for swinging 
in every bar in Hello Lola. 

Glenn Miller was at the time more con- 
spicuous as an arranger (he orchestrated a 
good deal of stuff for Red Nichols Five 
Pennies and the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra) 
than as a hot player, but his solos are no 
disgrace to these records, the finishing touch 
to which is put by one of the best rhythm 
sections that ever graced a recording studio 
in those days. 

Reproduction : Good (t) 

For Students : Tenor sax, clarinet, drums, 
rhythm section. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***7 can’t Believe that you're in love with me 
(Gaskill — (OA024084) 
(July ; 19 
***Tt had to Psy ed (Kahn, Jones) (OA 
030763) (Dec. 1938) 
(AMV. B8948—3s.) 

*** Rose Room (Williams, Hickman) 
(OA0g1865) (Jan. 1939) 
***Vilja (from “The Merry Widow ”’) 

(Lehar) (OAo31495) (Jan. 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8949 
024084.—Shaw (cl) with Ronny Perri, 
Henry Freeman, Tony Pastor, Les 
Robinson (reeds) ; Claude Bowen, Chuck 
Peterson, John Best (ipis) ; Ted Vesely, 
Geo. Arus, Rodgers § (érmb) ; 
Lester Burness (~) ; Al Avola (zg); Sid 
Weiss (+) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). 
030763.—Shaw (cl) with Geo. Auld, 
Freeman, Pastor, Ro (reeds) ; 
Bernie Priven, Peterson, Best (épts) ; 
Les Jenkins, Rodgers (irmbs) ; 
Bob Kitsis (6) 3 Avola (g) ; Weiss (b) ; 
L. Freeman ( (ds). 
031495 and 031865—as for 030763, 
except Buddy Rich (ds) replaces Leeman. 





Artie Shaw’s records this month are all 
straightforward swing performances. 

By straightforward swing I mean that 
except for Shaw’s clarinet choruses and 
occasional short tenor or trombone solos in 
the last choruses the records are mainly 
section or ensemble work, in which the 
original melody is kept prominently in view. 

But to say that the melody is kept promi- 
nently in view is not to imply that either the 
arrangements or the performances lack 
character. Both have an individuality that 
is unmistakable. The incisiveness of the 
brass, the definition and sonority of the 
saxophones, the decisiveness of the cymbal 
rhythm, and the attack and precision of 
the ensemble are features which have 
become almost as peculiarly Shavian as 
Shaw’s own clarinet solos,: and if the 
arranger does keep the melody strongly in 
view, the orchestrations still have the 
character and gripping interest of the 
rhythmic idiom with which the melodies 
have been treated. 

This last feature is most attractively 
presented in the way the saxophones have 
been scored for in, for instance, the second 
chorus of Rose Room which, like Vilja is 
taken at a pleasantly lazy tempo. The way 
the phrases play around the melody is as 
intriguing and rhythmical as it is musical. 

I also enjoyed particularly Shaw’s 
choruses in these two titles with the effective 
harmonies in the organ background of 
the former and the chortles by the trom- 
bones in the accompaniment to the latter. 

And yet with all this I cannot quite bring 
myself to give the records a fourth star. I 
suppose it’s because they lack the individual 
creativeness and so obviously natural and 
spontaneous swing of the grand perform- 
ances by the Blue Blowers I have just 
written about. 

- Reproduction: Very fair. Surface negligible. 

For Students: Clarinet, sax, brass and 
rhythm teams, ensemble. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

***7°1l always be in love with you (Ruby, 

Stept) (OAo030703) (Dec. 1938) 

*** Make Believe (from ‘‘ Show Boat ”’) 

(Kern, Hemmerstein II) (OA 
021131) (March 1938) 
(H.M.V. B8950—3s.) 
021131—Goodman (cl) with Herman 
Schertzer, Dave Matthews, Babe Rusin, 
Lester Young (reeds); Harry co 
Ziggy E aon IF veg Griffin (tpis) ; 
ndiea, Von Vernon Brown (érmbs) ; ae 
Stacy (~); Fred Green (gz) ; Walter 
Page (4) ; Lionel Hampton (ds). 
030703—Goodman (cl) with Jerry 
Jerome, Noni Bernardi, Matthews, 
Arthur Rollini (reeds) ; James, Elman, 
Griffin (tpis) ; Ballard, Brown (irmbs) ; 
Stacy (/); Ben Heller (g); Harry 
Goodman ()) ; Buddy Schultz (ds). 

As by now you probably know all there is 
to know about what to expect from Good- 
man’s band, let’s amuse ourselves by 
indulging in a little odious comparison 
between it and Artie Shaw’s. 

To be candid I can find little to choose 
between the two. As far as this month’s 
records go—and they are typical instances 
of both orchestras—Goodman’s saxes lack 
slightly the terrific bite of Shaw’s, but it is 
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made up for by rather less forceful arrange- 
ments, the easier swing of the ensemble and 
more in the way of solos. There are nice 
passages by trumpet, piano, tenor sax and 
oodman’s clarinet in J’/l always be. 
Reproduction : Good (+) 
For Students : Clarinet, trumpet, piano, 
drums, all sections, ensemble. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
** Davenport Blues (Beiderbecke) (AO 
03028) (Nov. 1938) 
*** Peckin’ with the penguins (Kincaide) 
(94033733) (Feb. 1939). 
(H.M.V. B8951—3s.) 
age tg (trmb) with Fred Stulce 
Johnny Mince, Herman Schertzer, 
Skeet Herfart, Babe Rusin (reeds) ; Chas. 
Spivak, Yank Lawson, Max Kaminsky 
(tpts); Dave —_— Moe Zudecoff, 
Elmer Smither (trmbs) ; Howard Smith 














» 
Artie Shaw 


(p); Carmen Mastren (zg); Gene 
Traxler ()) ; Maurice Purtill (ds). 

033733—Dorsey (irmb); with Stulce, 
a Herfurt, Rusin, Deane Kincaide 
(tpts) ; Jacob’s, Ward Silloway, Elmer 
Smithers (trmbs) ; Smith (») ; Mastren 
(g); Traxler (5) ; Dave Tough (ds). 

Havi ing already courted professional ostra- 
cism by the criticisms of Bix Beiderbecke and 
Frankie Trumbauer, I -am now increasing 
my many indiscretions by adding Mr. 
Thomas Dorsey to my list of those who are 
maintaining favour merely on a no longer 
deserved reputation. 

Of course I am not assailing Mr. D’s 
technique or denying that he has a tone 
which has perhaps never been equalled. 
But as a swing stylist . . .! 

This is not an opinion to which I have 
come on the spur of the moment. It has 
slowly, but surely, been cultivated by 
Dorsey’s records over the last year and 
more, and all that these latest issues have 
done is to make a certainty of what I 
originally hoped might be no more than 
an unjustified suspicion. 
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So much for another idol of my adoles- 
cence which the broadening of understand- 
ing that has come with experience has 
shattered about my feet, but it is perhaps a 
happy fact that Dorsey’s trombone is not 
the whole of his band and consequently 
its records. Fundamentally the records may 
be seldom much more than the synthetic 
swing which is the commercial vogue of 
contemporary jazz, but they have the 
competence of first-class individual musician- 
ship which goes some way to level up the 
original sin. 

Take for instance Peckin’ with the penguins. 
In spite of its rather suspiciously smart title 
the number is a simple and not untuneful 
little piece. It is played with an easy restraint 
that is an attraction in itself, and the neat, 
personable playing of the clarinet at the end 
is quite intriguing. Moreover whatever 
there is to be said against the record as 
a whole, at least no one could accuse it of 
being noisy or pretentious. In fact in its 
way it is rather cute, and I use the word in 
its better sense. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface neligible. 
Dorothy Lamour (A,,.) 

*Strange enchantment (Film: ‘* Man 
About Town ”’) (Loesser, Hollander) 
(OA036147) (April, 1939) 

* That sentimental sandwich (Film : “‘Man 
About Town”’) Loesser, Hollander) 
(OAo036150) (April 1939) 

(H.M.V. B8940—33.) 

Acc. by Lou Bring directing Joe 
Williams, Jack Mayhew, Joe Kerechter, 
Jack Stacey (saxes) ; Andy Secrest (tpt) ; 
Mischa Russell, Harry Bluestone, Bob 
Bernstein (v/ns) ; Dave Rose (~) ; Perry 
Bodkin (zg) ; Artie Bernstein (b) ; Spike 
Jones (ds). 


Kate Smith (Am. 
*I cried for you (Freed, Arnheim, Hyman) 
(OA035322) (March 1935) 
*It’s never too late to mend (Lombardo 
Loeb) (OA035321) (March 1935) 
(H.M.V. BD715—2s.) 


Acc. on 035321 by Jack Miller directing 
Arnold Brillheart, Chas Wade, Harold 
Sture, Sid Perlmutter (reeds); Chas. 
Margulis, Russ Case, Ruby Weinstin 
( (ipts) Jack Wilbur (irmb) ; Leo Kreuzek, 
Irving Zir, Jack Zade, Mack Senafsky 
(ulns) ; Tony +N (p) ; Dan Massie (z) ; 
Jack Kimmel (4) ; John Williams (ds). 

On 035322 Tod Straeter (~) replaces 
Gale. 


Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.) 

***Corn pickin’ (Film : ‘‘ Naughty, But 
Nice”) (Mercer, Warren) (OA 
036055) (March 1939) 

D’'m happy about the whole thing (Film : 
“Naughty But Nice”) (Mercer, 
Warren) (OA036053) (March 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8933—3s.) 
* Drink to me only with thine eyes (Johnson) 
(OA036054) (March 1939) 
*7 dream of Jeanie with the light brown 
hair (S. Foster) (OA036051) (March 


1939) 
(H.M.V. B8953—3s.) 
Acc. by Claude Thornhill directing 
Leo Trammel (cl); Floyd Turnham 
(alto); Ulysses Banks (ten); Lloyd 


Rees (ipi) ; Ed. Beale (p) ; Geo. Callander 


(5) ; Oscar Bradley a. 
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Ethel Waters (Am.N.) 
tIf you ever change your mind (Green, 
Sigler, Watts) (O0A035356) 
**What goes up must come down (from 
** Cotton Club Parade ’’) (Kochlie, 
Bloom) (0A035357) 
(H.M.V. BD740—3s.) 


Acc. by Ed Mallory’s Orch.—Mallory 
(tpt) ; with Castor McCord, Wm. Steiner 
(reeds) ; a Clay (tpt) ; Tryee Glenn 
(trmb) ; Reg Deane (p) ; Danny Barker 
(g) 3 Ch. Turner (b). 


Although I have, quite unfairly it must be 
admitted, attempted to star these records 
solely on their appeal to swing enthusiasts, 
with the exception of Corn Pickin’ in which 
Maxine Sullivan goes some little way to 
redeem her reputation as a swing singer, 
many of them, partly because of the titles, 
do not really belong in this section, and I 
include them because so many readers are 
writing in asking for the personnels of the 
accompanying orchestras. 

Well, there they are, and although of 
course the artists do not invariably use the 
same line-ups you will be able to get a good 
idea of the type of musicians usually em- 
ployed. And I hope the names will mean 
something to you. If so it will be more than 
many of them do to me. 


(t Not to hand at time of writing). 


PARLOPHONE 


rank Newton and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Frankie’s jump (Newton) (24367) 

*** Tab’s Blues (Smith) (24365) 
(Parlophone R2708—33.) 


Newton (tpt) with Tab Smith, Stanley 
Payne, Kenneth Hollen (saxes) ; Kenneth 
Kircy (p); Ulysses Livingston (zg) ; 
J. Williams (5); Ed. Dougherty (ds). 

These two records are conspicuous mainly 
for Newton’s reliable trumpet playing and 
Tab Smith’s alto. I cannot say that I 
particularly cared for the latter in the 
blues side. It is fashioned too closely on the 
Becket pattern, which, with its reliance on 
vibrato, has never particularly appealed to 
me, although many rave about it. But in the 
faster coupling Tab’s playing is not unlike 
that of Benny Carter’s, and reaches the 
same heights of executive ability even if it 
doesn’t reach quite the same height of 
melodic invention. 

Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 

For Students: Alto, trumpet, piano. 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 


(Am.N. 
¥**** Aint she sweet. (Yellen, Ager) (v 
James Young and trio) Alin 
*** What is this thing called swing ? (Hecht, 
Bass) (v by Joe Thomas) (24083) 
(Parlophone R2705—3s.) 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June, 1939, Pp. 30). 


All round I like these two at l east as much 
as I have liked any Lunceford records for a 
long time. 

The old evergreen Aint she sweet is played 
from an arrangement that is almost dis- 
armingly naive. After’ the short intro- 
duction we get a chorus by Willie Smith’s 
alto, then a vocal chorus by the trio and . 
that’s all! But the performance has atmos- 
phere. The alto solo is none the less elegant 
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for a simplicity that is more apparent than 
real, and the little twists and ideas in the 
vocal refrain are none the less entertaining 
because while there is nothing pretentious 
about them they come rather unexpectedly. 
All round a most amusing and satisfying 
little effort. 

The neat sarcasm in the question which 
the lyric of the other side, well put over by 


Joe Thomas, asks is not the record’s only 


attractions. Although the treatment is 
more conventional than that of Aint she sweet, 
the band plays a straightforward rhythmical 
arrangement with a commendable absence 
of ballyhoo. 

Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 

For Students: Alto, tenor, singing ensemble. 

P.S.—The band is scheduled to be 
relayed by the B.B.C. from the Hague on 
Tuesday, Sept. 12th next, during its 
European tour. 


Slim and Slam (Am.N.) 
***T1s gettin’ kinda chilly (Gaillard) 
(23685) 
*** Sweet Safronia (Gaillard) (23684) 
(Parlophone R2707—3s.) 


Slim Gaillard (z) ; Slam Stewart ()) ; 
with Kenneth Hollon (/en) ; Sam Allen 
(p) ; S. “ Guts ” Dobson (ds). 


If neither of these titles is likely to achieve 
the sensational success of Slim and Slam’s 
Flat foot floogie, both are good samples of their 
amusing nonsense. In both records Slam 
treats us to some more of his hot bowed bass 
solos, Slim plays his guitar, and there are 
also good choruses by tenor and piano. 

And lest you should think that there is 
nothing to these performances but their 
inconsequent good humour, let me tell you 
that these lads know a good deal more about 
what’s what in jazz than some of those who 
try much more obviously to impress us with 
their cleverness. 

Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 

Fer Students: Tenor, piano, guitar, bass. 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** There'll never be another you (Tenturnin, 
Jacobs) (v by Mildred Bailey) 


(24177) 
*** Toadie Toddle (Williams) (24174) 
(Parlophone R2706—3s.)_ 
Although There'll never be is in the main a 
“commercial”? record of an average 
“ commercial ”’ song it gets its three stars for 
Mildred Bailey’s charming singing, Red 
Norvo’s xylophone and the acceptable 
interpretation of an adequate arrangement 
Toadie Toddle is more of a swing number, but 
in spite of Norvo’s xylophone and a com- 
petent performance by the orchestra, never 
rises to any great heights. 
Reproduction: Rather rough, 
rather heavy. 
For Students: Singing, xylophone. 


surface 


VOCALION 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** Bubbling over (Hines, Dulap, Carpenter) 
(39359) (February, 1935) 

*** Rosetta (Hines, Woods) (v by Walter 
Fuller) (C9465) (Sept., 1934) 
(Vocalion S237—3s.) 

Hines ( p with Darnell Howard, Bud 

Johnson, Omar Simeon, James Mundy 
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(reeds) ; Geo. Dixon, Warren Jefferson, 
Walter Fuller (ipts); Louis Taylor, 
Kenneth Stewart, ~~ Young (érmbs) ; 
Lawrence Dixon (zg) ; Quinn Wilson (5) ; 
Wallace Bishop (ds). 


The chief difference between this and 
Earl Hines’ previous record of Rosetta, 
issued some years ago on Brunswick 01559, 
is that the present version is rather faster. 

There are, however, of course differences 
in the arrangement and the solos, and on the 
whole I do not think this new, or rather 
second record (it was made as long ago as 
1934), as good as the original. On the plus 
side there is more piano work by Hines, but 
the vocal, not exactly a strong point of either 
rending, is rougher, the faster tempo does 
not suit the number so well, and the per- 
formance generally is coarser. Another 
point is that although the tenor solo at the 
end, which was one of the high spots on the 
first record, is just as good, it does not stand 
out so prominently from the ensemble. 

The reproduction is quite good, but on 
Bubbling over it is very bad : most distressingly 
raspy. Which isn’t the only reason why I 
can give the side no more than two stars. 

For Students: Piano, tenor sax. 


Louie Jordan and His Tympany Five 
(Am.N.) 
** At the swing cats’ ball (Campbell) (v) 
(65309) 
** Doug, the jitterbug (Jordan) (v) (65308) 
(Vocalion S239—3s.) 


Louis Jordan you will of course remember 
as the sax man from Chick Webb’s band. 
And that’s all I can tell you about this 
outfit. I have no information whether it 
consists of musicians from Webb’s, or rather 
Ella Fitzgerald’s as it now is, aggregation— 
I should say not on hearing the record ; nor 
can I suggest why Mr. Jordan calls it his 
““Tympany Five.” The only tympany 
effects are three beats in the introduction to 
Doug. 

The best thing about the sides is Jordan’s 
alto solo in the 7itterbug opus. Otherwise 
the records are just frivolously bright and 
breezy performances of quite unimportant 
tunes, and although the boys swing merrily 
in their carefree way the whole idea is as 
inconsequent as the Louis Prima music of 
not so long ago which in general atmosphere 
it closely follows. 

Reproduction: Buzzy (f). 


Al .Cooper’s Savoy Sultans (Am.N.) 
** Jumpin’ at the Savoy (Chapman) (v by 
ensemble) (65631) 
*We'd rather jump than swing (Jenkins) 
(v by Pat Jenkins) (65632) 
(Vocalion S236—3s.) 

I’m afraid these two sides must be disposed 
of with the one word: crude. The vocal 
chorus in We'd rather is just dire. 

Reproduction: Very poor (7). 


Lether McGraw—Blues Singer (Am.N.) 
* Do your duty (Wilson) (65267) 
*Low down dirty groundhog (Trad.) 
(65268) 
(Vocalion S238—3s.) 
Acc. by Sam Price’s Fly Cats. 


Two typical negro blues songs, sung’ by a 
typical negro blues singer, with the usual 
obviously lewd lyrics. 

Reproduction: Very raspy (Tf). 
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By P. WILSON 


ll. THE 


R. GINN and his colleagues have done it again ! 

On several occasion in the past they have produced, and 
more or less standardised, a piece of apparatus which has com- 
bined the most recent theoretical principles of sound reproduction 
with patient technique and craftsmanship. 

Their latest achievement is a method of mounting a loud- 
speaker in a cabinet so as to avoid all the disadvantages that have 
hitherto been regarded as almost inseparable from cabinet 
mounting, and at the same time to add qualities which most other 
forms of mounting have been unable to secure. 

For the past few months preoccupation with other activities 
has prevented me from devoting much time to sound reproduction. 
I have hardly had time to keep myself abreast of what other 
people have been doing, much less to do any real experimental 
work myself. 

In the past, Mr. Ginn has usually kept me informed when he 
has had any interesting work going on. But on this occasion the 
first I knew was the announcement of the finished product. 

I therefore welcomed the suggestion that I should have the 
speaker at my own home for an extended trial. I have now had it 
for over a fortnight, working for the latter part of the time from 
amplifier equipment which Mr. Phillips himself brought along. 

To say that I have been charmed is an understatement of the 
case. As readers know, I always try to prevent my critical faculty 
from being carried away by temporary enthusiasms and I am not 
going to say that the “‘ Expert”? has achieved the impossible, 
nor even that it sets an entirely new standard. 

But I do say, with every confidence, that I have never heard 
bass reproduction which has satisfied me so much ; and this com- 
bined with a general, smooth balance right up the scale. 

It is a really lovely bass quality. Not a trace of boom or 
extraneous resonance. Everything, even the deep double-basses, 
crisp and clean and yet soft. And it goes very deep down, main- 
taining its quality all the way. It can be quite powerful, too, 
when required, though I have never found it overpowering. 

As one would expect, the middle register is entirely satisfactory ; 
there is no difficulty or achievement in that, so I will say nothing 
more about it. 

The treble reproduction presents a number of features of 
interest. It quite clearly goes very high in the scale and articula- 
tion is splendid. On a really good broadcast, the detail and 
balance is thrilling. ; 

Once again, however, as in the case of the Hartley-Turner, the 
Voigt, and other equipment which has provided an extended 
treble range, there is an uncertainty which calls for the judicious 
use of a treble attenuator. 

I have commented on this feature before and have suggested 
that the characteristics of some broadcast transmissions are 
probably responsible for it. It has every appearance of being 
due to the introduction of spurious harmonics of a high order, 
both even and odd. It is a wiry rather than a reedy quality, 
which varies substantially during the course of an evening as the 
transmissions change. 

The only way of checking up on it for certain, would be to 
experiment with direct connections to the studio microphones 
and pre-amplifiers without the intermediary of the broadcast 
link ; and this, of course, is beyond my province. 

At the moment, the most one can do is to mitigate the effect 
at the reproducing end. Fortunately, that is simple enough and 
most amplifiers nowadays incorporate tone-controls which are 
adequate for the purpose. 


“* EXPERT ”’ 


LOUDSPEAKER 


One sometimes wonders whether it is worth while to go to 
special pains to have a long range in the treble when it can only 
be used on occasions. But the thrill one gets when it can be used 
soon removes all doubts. 

It is, then, a tribute to the ‘ Expert” speaker that it reveals 
faults of this kind whether in the transmission, the gramophone 
record or even in the amplifier system to which it is connected. 

I should be much less pleased with it if it didn’t. As it is, I am 
quite clear that it stands right in the front rank of present-day 
reproducers. 


Points of Construction 


Before I pass on to a few remarks about its form of construction, 
I should mention one other quality it has. It is completely non- 
directional about a vertical axis. The radiation is over 360 degrees 
equally. There is no possibility of a beam effect. You can put the 
cabinet against a wall, or in a corner or in the middle of the 
room ; it makes little difference. The reason is that none of the 
sound reaches the ear directly from the speaker diaphragm. This 
is mounted horizontally inside the cabinet and the sound from it 
is dispersed in all directions in a horizontal plane by means of a 
special reflector. It may be that there is some directional effect in a 
vertical plane, but I haven’t climbed to the ceiling to see ; and 
as I am writing this away from home I cannot test it at the moment. 
It is sufficient for my immediate purpose to state that I have not 
noticed any such effect in normal sitting or standing positions. 

One result of the 360 degree radiation, of course, is that the 
mechanical efficiency is somewhat lowered. But this is fully 
compensated by the loading of the speaker diaphragm in the 
rear, and this method has the added advantage of avoiding 
cabinet resonance and of producing that clean, crisp, soft bass 
quality noted above. 

The loading is done by a highly damped air column of a new 
type, hidden away inside the cabinet. It is not an acoustic laby- 
rinth of the usual kind, but it is effective none the less. 

It is this internal construction that necessitates the use of a 
rather massive cabinet, about 24-ins. square by 48-ins. high. 
The whole finish, however, is neat and good to look upon. 

The speaker unit in the instrument I have tested is the latest 
Goodmans permanent magnet model. It is, of course, not so 
efficient, magnetically and acoustically, as some of the specialised 
excited field, driving units. But it is adequate for the purpose 
and it says a good deal for the Goodmans standard that one of 
their ordinary commercial units can be used so effectively in 
this way. 

One other point. This is one of the very few cabinet models 
I have ever heard (the Voigt of course is another) which gives 
some approximation to a stereophonic effect. It is not all that one 
could wish, it is true. But it does contribute greatly to the illusion 
of reality. 

I should like, too, to say a word about the amplifier and pick-up 
unit which Mr. Phillips brought along. Both functioned admir- 
ably. If they had not, indeed, the speaker would soon have shown 
them up—as it did mine to start with ! 

The pick-up is a hand-tuned version of the Meltrope. It was 
particularly gratifying to me to find that this old design of mine, 
in its commercial version, could be so nicely adjusted as to give a 
quality, with fibres or other non-metallic needles, as good as 
anything I have heard. But you had better discount that ; it 
is perhaps only parental pride ! 
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MORE NEW MODELS to ‘see at RADIOLYMPIA 


By the time these notes are in print Radiolympia will have been 
in full swing for more than a week, and only two more days (it 
closes on September 2nd) remain. What impression it will have 
left on the mind of the public generally, is difficult to foretell. 
And we certainly are not going to attempt any forecast. There 
is one thing we are certain of, however: the Radiolympia 
of 1939 will go down in the history of radio as the best organised 
display to date. These notes are being penned days before the 
first visitor has passed through the doors, but even at this distance 
the “‘ writing on the wall ” is pretty clear and very legible. 

There is little need to go into detail here ; many who read this 
will have already seen what Radiolympia has to offer and will, 
no doubt, have formed their own opinions. Those who are within 
reach of Addison Road, and who have not yet trodden those lanes 
of radio and television stands, should remedy the omission. 
Perhaps they, too, will be impressed with the new technique in 
presentation. 

For those whose geographical position precludes them from 
coming to see for themselves we give further details of new 
instruments by various manufacturers. 


G. €.¢. 


At the head of the new range of eleven radio instruments by 
the General Electric Company is the radiogram, model BC4018. 
This costs 50 guineas. It is a ten valve, five waveband superhet 
incorporating independent bass and treble controls, visual 
tuning indication and an automatic record changer fitted 
with an electro-magnetic pick-up. The 4018 is primarily an 
A.C. instrument, but it may be operated from D.C. mains if 
used in conjunction with the BCS1535 Conversion Unit. This 
costs £5 5s. od. 

Of less generous specification is the only other radiogram 
amongst the new G.E.C. models. This is the BC4058, a popularly 
priced instrument (24 guineas), which’ includes a five-valve 
superhet with push-button tuning on eight stations. Wave- 
change and the change from radio to gramophone are also 
effected by push-button. A simple induction motor and electro- 
magnetic pick-up form the gramophone equipment. The receiver 
counterpart of this model is the BC4050, which costs 10 guineas. 
As in all other G.E.C. push-button models facilities are provided 
in these two instruments for returning the button circuits to 
stations of personal choice. 

The G.E.C. television range comprises four models. First a 
vision only, “‘ Add-on ” table model to be used in conjunction 
with a radio receiver. This gives a 6 inches by 4} inches picture. 
Price, 22 guineas. Next, there is a complete television (sight and 
sound) only, console providing a picture 7} inches by 6 inches. 
Push-button operation is a feature here: one for closing the mains 
circuit and bringing in vision and sound ; another which selects 
the sound channel only and the remaining button switches off 
the current. This is model BToog1 and costs 32 guineas. The 
third instrument is similar to the 0091 so far as television is con- 
cerned, but includes a push-button and manually operated five- 
valve radio receiver. Known as model BToog3a, it costs 40 guineas. 
Lastly, there is the BTo124 which costs 72 guineas. This is a 
television receiver combined with an all-wave push-button radio- 
gram and is fitted with an automatic record changer. The picture 
size is 10 inches by 8 inches. As in the 0091 the television side is 
push-button operated. 


Decca 


In all, there are eleven new instruments in the new Decca 
range. Of these, the A.W.8. receiver and the portable M.L.5 
have already been briefly detailed in these pages. 
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A new inexpensive radiogram by Decca, the A.W.G.16 


Perhaps of primary interest to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
are the A.W.G.16 radiogram and the modified version of the 
now well-known “ Portrola”’ portable radiogram which costs 
124 guineas. The A.W.G.16 (illustrated) is a five-valve superhet 
covering the short waves between 163-55 metres as well as the 
normal long and medium wavebands. Push-button and manual 
tuning are incorporated. The power output is about 4.5 watts. 
Fitted with an automatic record changer the A.W.G.16 costs 
25 guineas ; with an ordinary induction motor and piezo electric 
pick-up it costs 19 guineas. 

At the top of the receiver class there is the A.W.10. This is, 
perhaps, the most ambitious model of all ; it is a six-valve super- 
het covering three wavebands, there is press-button and manual 
tuning, a visual tuning indicator, the usual facilities for connection 
of a pick-up and external loudspeaker and it boasts an output 
power of approximately 9 watts! The price is 12} guineas. 

The M.L.6 (9 guineas), the A.W.g (9} guineas) and the A.W.6 
(84 guineas) are all five-valve superhets and each have a 4.5 watt 
power stage. The first two models have push-button tuning but 
only the A.W.g has a short waveband. 

Model A.W.7 possesses a similar specification but this is 
designed expressly as a portable instrument and is fitted with 
enclosed aerials, so that the connection to A.C. mains is the only 
external lead. The case is covered in what Decca term “ Air 
Travel ” cloth and is available in four shades: black, dark grey, 
beige, and light green. The price of this model is 9 guineas. 


Columbia 


There is no doubt about the success of the record player ; as 
a means of obtaining further pleasure from one’s radio set it 
has rapidly come into its own during the past two years. And 
not a small part in this gain in popularity has been played by the 
inexpensive models by Columbia. 

Now in addition to their standard model 226 (£3 19s. 6d.) 
and the automatic version model 227 (g guirieas) which will 
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be continued unchanged, Columbia have announced an improved 
model of the 228. This new instrument (model 229) consists of 
a synchronous motor—and is therefore only suitable for use on 
50 cycle mains—and an electro-magnetic pick-up mounted in a 
walnut finished cabinet with lid, measuring 15 ins. by 13} ins. 
by 6} ins. The necessary leads for connection to the mains and 
the radio set are fitted. The 229 costs 59s. 6d. 





A new Columbia Record Player, model 229 


Brunswick 


In addition to the portable Panatrope (reviewed in the June 
issue) there are three other record reproducers amongst the new 
Brunswicks. All are radiograms. Two of them, the 39 T.G.M. 
(123 guineas) and the 46 (10} guineas) are bijou table models 
which, despite their comparatively small dimensions, permit of 
either 10 or 12-inch records being played with the lid closed. 
The former model is a five-valve push-button tuned supérhet 
with an output power of 4.5 watts and the latter is a four-valve 
transportable type with a 3 watt power stage. Th’s model is 
fitted with a frame aerial. The other radiogram is model 40, 
costing 16} guineas. This is of the normal console type and 
includes a five-valve all-wave superhet fitted with the press- 
button tuning. Like the console receiver, model 56, the power 
output is about 4.5 watts. Whether or not the 56 embodies an 
identical chassis we are not quite sure about at the moment, but 
details to hand seem to suggest that this is so. This model 
costs 12} guineas. 

Brunswick, too have entered the television field. At the moment 
two models are available. So far as television is concerned they 
are identical. 

Model BT/390 is a television only, receiver providing a picture 
10 inches by 8 inches viewed direct on the end of the cathode-ray 
tube. It costs 39 guineas. In model BT/460 the same receiver 
is combined with an all-wave -superhet which includes push 
button tuning giving a choice of eight pretuned stations. The 
sound output is about 4.5 watts. This model costs 36 guineas. 


Rothermel 


From R. A. Rothermel, Ltd., comes news of another piezo 
electric pick-up. It embodies a rather larger crystal element of 
the torsion type housed in a robust hermetically sealed metal 
casing which, it is claimed, not only protects the crystal from 
changes in humidity and temperature, but also makes it less 
liable to mechanical damage. 

This element is mounted in a crystalline finished metal carrying 
arm with the head set at an appropriate angle to provide the 
necessary offset. One-hole fixing is provided for. The pressure 
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which the pick-up exerts on the record is about two and a half 
ounces. 

Known as the Junior model, this pick-up costs 19s. 6d. More 
about its performance later. 


Voigt 

There is still time for those who have not already visited the 
Voigt demonstration rooms adjacent to Olympia to hear the 
latest developments in Voigt loudspeakers. As last year the rooms 
are situated over Messrs. Westby’s at 2, Beaconsfield Terrace 
Road. 

The demonstrations are given from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 
3 p.m. until half an hour after Radiolympia closes ; i.e. until 
10.30 p.m. The morning periods are devoted mostly to gramophone 
record recitals and part of each evening is reserved for reception 
of the B.B.C. Promenade Concerts. 

In addition to these demonstrations Lowther receivers and 
amplifiers, including a 7-metre tuner, are being demonstrated. 
Those who have perforce to regard Droitwich as their “‘ local ” 
station may be pleasantly surprised by the quality obtainable 
from this transmitter when received via the new Lowther tuner. 

Enthusiasts of high quality reproduction should not miss this 
opportunity of joining what is becoming almost an annual 
pilgrimage. The easiest way of reaching these demonstrations is 
to leave Olympia by the back (goods) entrance and cross over 
the road. 


McMichael 


Urged, no doubt, by the renewed interest in gramophone 
records and by the comparative success of their 803 table type 
radiogram (reviewed April 1939), McMichael have produced 
another instrument of similar type. This is model 903, a four- 
valve all-wave superhet for A.C. mains operation with a power 
output of some 5 watts. : 

The gramophone equipment consists of an induction type 





One of the new McMichael radiograms, the 903 table model 
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motor and an electro-magnetic pick-up. Provision is provided 
for the connection of a low-impedance speaker (2-4 ohms). 

The cabinet, which is of inlaid walnut is only 20 inches wide, 
15 inches high and 14 inches deep. This 903 costs £14 17s. 6d. 

Of much more generous proportions is the 396, another radio- 
gram costing £24, or with automatic record changer, £30 6s. 
This is a five valve all-wave superhet with a five watt power 
stage. Manual and mechanical push-button tuning on six stations 
is provided, and the circuit includes variable selectivity and feed 
back on gramophone only. The pick-up is of the electro-magnetic 
type. 

More about these radiograms and other new McMichael 
instruments later. 


Murphy 

Another new Murphy radio receiver to be put into circulation 
is the A.76. It costs £16 10s. To short wave enthusiasts this 
model has a special appeal. In some ways it is similar to the 
A.52 of last year, but it is claimed that its performance, particularly 
on the short waveband (16-50 metres) is far superior to its pre- 
decessor. 

Basically the circuit closely resembles that of the “‘ 72 ”’ class, 
details of which were given in the April 1939 issue, but to increase 
the range and sensitivity a radio-frequency stage is introduced. 
This is effective only on the short waveband. Band-spread is 
again employed so that tuning on the short waveband is greatly 
simplified. 

For those who place quality reproduction before all else the 
new Murphy “ 78” class of instrument has a special appeal. 
Reminiscent of the “ 40” series, the A78C and the A78RG are 
designed to give as high a quality of reproduction compatible 
with the respective types of cabinet employed. 

Unfortunately details arrived just as we were going to press so 
this note must be necessarily brief. 


Since, in basic design, the chassis are similar we deal with the 
radiogram (A78RG) only. The A78C is a console costing £40. 

In all, there are ten valves with a push-pull power stage 
delivering about 15 watts to two loudspeakers. The wave- 
ranges are: Television sound and 13-50; 190-550; 970-2,000 
metres. As in the “40” variable selectivity is included, giving 
responses up to 8,000, 5,000, 4,000 and 3,000 cycles, with appro- 
priate compensation in the audio side. It is claimed that the 
gramophone reproduction is smoother than in the ‘‘ 40 ” and that 
quality, generally, is superior even to that given by the console. 
An automatic record changer with crystal pick-up and the 
R.A.80 remote control push-button unit are fitted to the R.G. 
It costs £90. More about this model later. 

There are four new Murphy television receivers. The least 
expensive is the V84, a table model costing £29. It gives a picture 
73 inches by 6 inches. Then there are two console television only 
receivers, the V84C and the V86C. The principal differences 
between the two are the sizes of the screen and the prices. The 
V84C incorporates a g-inch tube and the V86C a 12-inch tube 
which provides a picture 10 inches by 8 inches. Their respective 
prices are £33 and £40. The last of the new television models 
is the V88C, which costs £50. This is virtually the V86C and the 
chassis of the A7oC console combined. Details of this radio set 
were given in the May issue. 


Philips 

Excluding the Moto Radio receivers, the new Philips range 
consists of ten models: one A.C. radiogram, one A.C. console 
receiver, five A.C. table sets and three that are battery operated. 
All except the battery sets include push button tuning, a 
special type of back-coupling circuit and a system of tone control 
which, it is claimed, attenuates the higher frequencies only. 

Model 711 is a five-valve all-wave superhet radiogram with a 
four watt output feeding a P.M. type speaker. Variable selectivity, 
a visual tuning indicator and provision for an external speaker 
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are some of the amenities included. As in all other Philips push- 
button instruments, extremely simple facilities are provided for 
the readjustment of the buttons to stations of personal choice. 
For one of such a generous specification, the price is relatively 
low. It costs 23 guineas. 

The console, model 599, is basically similar to the table set, 
model 680. Each incorporates four valves and although they do 
not possess all the refinements of the radiogram, nothing has been 
spared that could have affected performance. Their respective 
prices are 14 guineas and 10 guineas. 

The outstanding example in the table receiver class is 855 
(15 guineas). This is a six-valve superhet covering three wave- 
bands and terminating in a four-watt power stage. In addition 
to the common features indicated previously, the 855 incorporates 
a visual tuning indicator, variable selectivity and there are 
connections for a pick-up and an external loudspeaker. At a 
recent Press demonstration this 855 created a favourable im- 
pression by its abilities as a reproducer. 

Of the other A.C. sets the 480 and the 680 are four-valve 
superhets costing 8 and 10 guineas respectively. The remaining 
A.C. model is a five-valve set, the 735, which costs 12} guineas. 
This is the only model in the range which boasts a D.C.-A.C. 
counterpart, though the 855 can be used on D.C. mains provided 
the Philips converter unit (type 7882, price 25s.) is interposed 
in the mains circuit. 

At the same Press reception Philips introduced their first 
range of domestic television receivers. There are four in all: 
models 2405 and 2407 are television only receivers giving a crisp 
black and white picture 7} by 53 inches. The former, which is 
in a table type cabinet, costs 32 guineas and the latter is a console 
costing 25 guineas. Model 2412 is another console similar in its 
main television features to the 2407 but incorporating a five-valve 
all-wave radio receiver with push-button tuning facilities and 
other features common to the new Philips radio range. The 
price is 45 guineas. 

The highest priced television receiver in the range and, inciden- 
tally, the one which gives the largest picture, is model 2415. 
This costs 55 guineas. The picture area is 80 square inches. 
The 2415 also includes a five-valve superhet for the reception of 
radio programmes. In design this is identical to the radio chassis 
in the 2412. 





The new push-button radiogram by Philips Radio, model 711 
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H.M.V. 


In addition to the three instruments (models 900, 905 and go6) 
continued from last year’s range, and the 1860 which was detailed 
and illustrated in the August issue, there are three more models 
in the new H.M.V. television range. 

The smallest and least expensive of these is the table model 
1800 costing 31 guineas. This, and its console equivalent (model 
1801, 36 guineas) are for television only and give a picture 83 by 
6% inches. The other model is the 1802, another console for 
television only in which the picture size is 113 by 93 inches. 
Despite the comparative'y large area crispness and detail are 
well preserved. This model costs 44 guineas. 


Marconiphone 


Similarly the new Marconiphone range of television instru- 
ments consists of seven models. Three, the 705, 707 and the 709 
are continued from last year. Of the remainder, one (the 710 
illustrated last month) is duplicated in console form. This is 
model 711 which provides a picture 83 by 6% inches. It costs 
36 guineas. 

So far as television equipment is concerned the remaining two 
models (712 and 713) are identical. Both are consoles incorporat- 
ing a 14-inch Emiscope tube which permits a picture 113 by 93 
inches. The 712 costs 44 guineas, but the 713, which also incor- 
porates an all-wave radio receiver, costs 57 guineas. 


Baird 


First of all a correction to the caption of the Baird television 
model illustrated on page 127 last month. Actually that instru- 
ment is model T25 and costs 47 guineas. Model T26 (40 guineas) 
as given in the caption, is a television only receiver providing a 
picture 10 by 8 inches. 

Further models have since been announced. They are: model 
T24 (30 guineas) a table television receiver giving a picture 
7% by 6} inches ; the T28 a console version of the T24; and 
the T27, another console fitted with a 15-inch Baird “ Catho- 
visor ’”? tube which gives a black and white picture 12 by 9} inches. 
This is fitted with a sliding panel to protect the tube when not in 
use. This model which, incidentally, is for television only, costs 
48 guineas. For schools, clubs, hotels and the like a special version 
of this, designated the T27(O), is available. It is housed in an 
oak cabinet with a special control lock to prevent unauthorised 
use. The additional cost is 2 guineas. 
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The first Bush television receiver, model P63 
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Bush 


. The first television receiver to be made and marketed by Bush 
Radio was announced during last month. 

It is a combined instrument giving a black and white picture 
on a screen 10 by 8 inches and providing also facilities for 
listening to radio programmes. The radio receiver is a six-valve 
superhet with push-button tuning and manual tuning only on 
the short waveband. The Bush policy of including two low- 
frequency stages preceding the 4 watt triode power stage has been 
adhered to in this model. The P63, as it is known, costs 47 guineas. 


Garrard 


To those who wish to make up their own playing desks the new 
Garrard automatic record players may be of interest. 

Hitherto, the least expensive changer in the Garrard range 
has been the R.C.4 (reviewed in January, 1937), now this has 
been displaced by another model, the R.C.10 which costs only 
£6. Like its predecessor it is designed to play a sequence of 10 inch 
or 12 inch records (not mixed) with one loading and any disc 
may be rejected any time and any disc may be repeated at will. 

A feature of particular interest is that a new type of spring- 
loaded spindle is fitted to minimise record slip. The pick-up 
incorporated is a new Garrard model for which is claimed a fairly 
long response. The price given above is for the A.C. version, but 
an A.C.-D.C. model is available for an extra £1 5s. 

Rather more expensive, but at the same time more versatile, 
is the new Garrard R.C.50 record changer costing £8. This 
includes all the best features of the R.C.4 with the additional 
advantage that the mechanism will discriminate between 10 inch 
and 12 inch records. 

Any number of discs, up to eight, may be placed into the 
magazine at one time. Whether 10 inch or 12 inch or what 
particular sequence is desired makes little difference. As before 
any record can be rejected or repeated, but it is not practicable 
to play a single 12 inch record by placing it direct on the turntable. 

There is also an A.C.-D.C. version of the R.C.50 ;_ this is the 
R.C.51 which costs £9 5s. 


Radiolympia Conventions 


An innovation at this year’s Radiolympia was the conventions 
arranged for dealers and the layman, too. In all a total of seven 
was scheduled ; three for dealers and the remainder for visitors 
generally. 

The first of the popular series (open to all) was held on August 
28th. The subject was “ British Technical Progress and some 
comparisons with America.” The subject for the second conven- 
tion, held on August 29th, was ‘‘ Quality Reproduction and what 
it means to-day.” Mr. P. G. A. H. Voigt, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., was 
one of the speakers. The third session was held on August goth, 
the subject on this occasion being “‘ Short Waves,” and the last 
of these highly instructive conventions was on the subject of the 
moment, “ Television.”” This took place on August gist. Mr. 
J. L. Baird was present on the platform on this occasion. 
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FROM RADIOLYMPIA’S TELEVISION AVENUE 












One of the first Philips domestic television and 


The His Master’s Voice Model 1801. The new Marconiphone Model 712, a radio instruments, Model 2412. Combines a 

A new television only receiver giving television only receiver providing a five-valve push-button radio receiver with a 

a picture 8%-inches by 6%-inches. Price picture 11$-inches by 9$-inches. Price televisor giving a picture 7}-inches by 5}-inches. : 
36 guineas. 44 guineas. Price 45 guineas. 








A combined push-button radio set and 


television receiver by Decca. Covers Model T26 by Baird. A television only 
three radio wavebands and gives a One of four new television models by receiver, giving a black and white 
picture 10-inches by 8-inches. Model 46 Murphy, Model V86C. This gives a picture 10-inches by 8-inches' Price 


costs 46 guineas. picture 10-inches by 8-inches. Price £40. 40 guineas. 
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BY the passing of Sir Dan Godfrey—which took place at 
Bournemouth on July 2oth—British music has lost a redoubt- 
able champion. 

Born in London on June 20th, 1868, Daniel Eyers Godfrey 
came of a family of Army bandmasters—music was in his blood. 
His grandfather, father, and uncles all held posts in the Household 
Brigade. 


Young Dan received his education at King’s College School, 
and afterwards entered the Royal College of Music, where he 
studied for between three and four years. 


At twenty-one we find him conducting two bands—the Corps 
of Commissionaires and the London Military Band, and in 1891-2 
he toured South Africa with a light opera company. Returning 
to England, he migrated to Bournemouth in 1893, to provide 
music for holidaymakers. This proved to be his life’s work. 
‘“* Dan Godfrey’s Band ”’ soon became the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra, the first organisation of its kind in the country. For 
more than forty years the name of Dan Godfrey was indissolubly 
linked with that of Bournemouth. The two were synonymous. To 
speak of one without the other was unthinkable. He, and he 
alone, put Bournemouth on the musical map. For that he 
deserves a niche in musical history. There must be many readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE who, like myself, retain pleasant memories 
of many happy hours spent in the old Winter Gardens there. 
By these his death will be keenly felt. 


Godfrey had an uphill struggle at Bournemouth and did 
splendid work considering the modest forces he always had at 
his disposal. He must have introduced good music to some 
thousands during the course of his career there (he directed 
something like two thousand symphony concerts !). 


As a conductor Dan Godfrey was not in the front rank, but he 
rarely, if ever, let one down. I cannot recall a single instance of 
a really bad performance by him. There was nothing perfunctory 
about his conducting ; on the contrary it was always full of life 
and vitality. His readings were invariably sound, if sometimes 
lacking in the higher flights of imagination. 


Sir Dan was ever ready to extend a helping hand to the 
struggling executant artist, and there are many who, given their 
first chance by him, have since made good and become famous. 
The young composer, too, was always sure of a sympathetic 
hearing. During his Bournemouth directorship he performed 
well over a thousand works by British composers, a great many 
being first performances—a truly imposing record. 


His programmes were models of their kind. Here was no 
stodgy unimaginative programme-building, but a judicious 
blend of the established favourite and the less familiar. One 
could always rely on hearing some out-of-the-way music, perhaps 
Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding Symphony, Raff’s Im Walde Symphony, 
or Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony, when visiting Bournemouth. 
Not great stuff, perhaps, but well worth an occasional hearing. 


Dan Godfrey’s sterling qualities were officially recognised in 
1922 when he was deservedly knighted. He retired in 1934, after 
forty-one years devoted service to music and the Bournemouth 
municipality. Few who were present at the Bournemouth 
Pavilion on that memorab!e evening will forget Sir Hugh Allen’s 
glowing tribute to his old colleague. It was richly deserved. 


Godfrey was a veteran recorder, and one recalls—among other 
things—his recording of Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony 
and Mozart’s Jupiter. Most of these earlier records have now 
been deleted, the more important survivals being :— 


Col. L1 786-7 


Petite Suite (Debussy), with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 


THE PASSING OF SIR DAN GODFREY 
AND B. WALTON O’DONNELL 
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Col. 5577 Henry VIII Dances (Edward German), 
DBg05-6 Nell Gwyn Dances (Edward German). 


9582 Kampa Overture (Hérold). With th 
DX Bronze Horse Overture (Auber). Be d 
DX77 Crown Diamonds Overture (Auber). ne 
DX326 —Stradella Overture (Flotow). Pn: sono 
DX593 Orpheus in the Underworld Overture ee 


(Offenbach). 
DX651-2 Petite Suite de Concert (Coleridge-Taylor). 





M ILITARY band enthusiasts—and they are legion—will 
deplore the death, at the comparatively early age of fifty-two, 
of B. Walton O’Donnell. This took place at Belfast on August 
21st, pneumonia being the cause. 

Walton O’Donnell—“ Bandy” to his intimates—was an 
extremely popular figure at the B.B.C. headquarters for many 
years. He joined the London staff of the Corporation in 1927, 
when he founded and directed for ten years the B.B.C. Military 
Band. Whatever his faults as a conductor, this must be said— 
that he welded the B.B.C. Military Band into a splendidly re- 
sponsive instrument. Many good judges were of the opinion that 
it was the finest military band in existence. Sometimes his 
interpretations were open to criticism, but there is little doubt 
whatever that he achieved some wonderfully fine results. 

Born in Madras, where his father was bandmaster of the South 
Wales Borderers, he showed early musical ability, playing the 
piano at six, and the ’cello (a quarter-size instrument) at ten. 
He received his musical education at the Royal Academy of 
Music (studying there for ten years) and that cradle of army 
bandmasters, the Royal Military School of Music, Kneller Hall. 
He was to return many years after—a recognised expert—to the 
Academy, as Professor of Composition and Military Music. He 
often put the senior orchestra through their paces when Sir Henry 
Wood was absent. 

On August 4th, 1914—ominous date !—he was posted as band- 
master to the 7th Hussars. Three years later he became Director 
of Music to the Royal Marines (Portsmouth Depot), relinquishing 
that post to join the B.B.C. Walton O’Donnell was in charge of 
the Marines band which accompanied the then Prince of Wales to 
South Africa and South America in 1925. The Prince, who was 
keen on the ukulele, was given a number of hints by O’Donnell, 
who afterwards confessed that he knew very little about the 
instrument. 

After ten years with the B.B.C. Military Band, he was appointed 
music director to the B.B.C. Northern Ireland station, a position 
he held at the time of his death. This meant severing his connec- 
tion with the R.A.M., which he keenly regretted. His brother, 
* P.S.G.,”” succeeded him at Broadcasting House, while another 
brother, “‘ R.P.,”’ took over the reins from ‘‘ Jack ’”’ Amers when 
that stalwart retired from the directorship of the Royal Air 
Force band. All three brothers are members of the Victorian 
Order. 

O’Donnell collaborated with the B.B.C. Military Band in a 
large number of Columbia recordings during his tenure of office. 
The high spot is probably DX564—the Prince Igor Dances of 
Borodin. Other recommended discs are: 

DB1039—Mirella Overture (Gounod, arr. O’Donnell). 

DB1087—Rakoczy March from The Damnation of Faust (Berlioz, 

arr. Godfrey). 

DB1341—Grand March, Tannhéuser (Wagner). 

Introduction, Act III Lohengrin (Wagner) 

DX243 —Carmen Fantasia (Bizet). 

DX317 —Slavonic Rhapsody (Friedemann, arr. Winterbottom). 

DX448 —Ballet Music, Faust (Gounod). 

DX589 —Pomp and Circumstance Marches Nos. 1 to 4 (Elgar, 

arr. Gerrard Williams). 
F.G. YouEns. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


By JOHN A. CHILD 


AS a young man, in the early years of the century, I was an 
ardent concert-goer. Vocal music was my chief delight. 
I revelled in the songs and ballads of that period, and was 
fortunate enough to hear many famous singers in their prime. I 
still have a large number of my programmes. These are now a 
source of much pleasure to me and of interest to others, as they 
date from 1901 to 1910, with a few later ones. Strangely enough 
I felt little or no interest in the gramophone during those early 
days, but have since realised what a delightful and valuable 
collection I might have acquired, had I made it a practice to buy 
records of the songs and singers I was then enjoying so frequently 
and so much. 

The old adage says “‘ It is never too late to mend,” and although 
I cannot entirely endorse that saying in this connection, I have 
made an effort during the last two or three years to repair the 
breach to some extent. Alas! that I did not begin ten or twelve 
years earlier. Even now I feel it might be possible to get together 
a fine collection if one had sufficient time and money, but when 
one is limited to the occasional expenditure of an hour or two 
and a few shillings, naturally the “ rarities’ are beyond reach. 

For instance, I heard Louise Dale sing ‘‘ The Fairy’s Lullaby ” 
more than once. But what prospect have I of obtaining that 
record ? None whatever. I doubt whether even Lord Nuffield 
could induce Mr. Barnett to part with his copy! I must be 
content with my memory of that delightful experience. 

Among other well-known singers I heard whose records are 
scarce, and therefore expensive, I might mention Madame 
Albani, Evangeline Florence, Alice Esty, Kate Cove, Carrie 
Tubb, Ella Russell, Belle Cole, Maud Santley, William 
Green, Charles Saunders and Watkin Mills. A record of 
any of these would be treasured but so far I have been unable 
to acquire one. 

But perhaps it is time I gave an account of those which I have 
been able to secure ; many of them, appropriately enough, for 
a “‘mere song!” My chief aim in collecting has been to find 
records of singers I heard in those far-off days, (1) in.songs which 
I actually heard them sing, and (2) in other songs I know and 
love. 

In the first category comes Plunket Greene singing ‘‘ Father 
O’Flynn” (G. & T. 3-2018) and “ The Donovans” (G. & T. 
3-2060). When I played the latter to a young friend the remark 
made was “ Surely he didn’t sing it as fast as that?” ‘‘ Oh, 
but he did,” I replied. One of the most delightful features of 
Plunket Greene’s singing was the rapidity with which he would 
sing such a song as “‘ When Childer plays,” while making every 
syllable clearly heard. 

Then here is John McCormack in “ Roses ” (Stephen Adams), 
“A Farewell” (Liddle), both on Odeon records, and “I hear 
you calling me ”’ (GC4-2076 s/s Green label). I heard McCormack 
in 1907, the year of his first appearance in London, and these 
early Odeons depict his fresh young voice, with its Irish tone, 
very faithfully. 

H. Lane Wilson was a great favourite of mine, and I am 
glad to remember him by “ The Tinker’s Song” (G. & T. 
2-2871) and “‘ The Harvest Dance” (Robert Batten—his own 
nom-de-plume) on Columbia 2519. What a loss to the concert 
world his early death was. He was a charming fellow, and never 
more enjoyable than when singing to his own accompaniment, 
as he frequently did when responding to an encore. He was a 
master of the “ spoken” line. A typical example occurs in “ The 
Tinker’s Song ” (‘‘ What are they all but tinkers ? ’’). 

Gervase Elwes was another whose untimely death was 
mourned by all who love fine singing. He was supreme in “‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” and although I have no record of this, 
his interpretation of the tenor music in Elgar’s great work will 
never be forgotten. I am fortunate to have a record of “ So we'll 
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go no more a roving,” which reveals the rare quality of his lovely 
voice. Oddly enough this record (H.M.V., C459) is backed by 
Peter Dawson in “ The Bandolero.” 

Another fine singer I heard many times, and always enjoyed, 
is Charles Knowles. He made, I believe, some of the earliest 
records of Oratorio to be produced in this country, and I am glad 
to have several solos from ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ including ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,” ‘‘ But who may abide,” “‘ For behold darkness,” 
and ‘‘ Why do the nations ?” (all G. & T.’s) which give an 
excellent impression of his well-produced and powerful bass 
voice. 

Ben Davies is represented by a Pathé 60045-6, “At Parting ” 
and “ Here’s to the maiden.”’ This record starts from the centre, 
and announces the song, singer and record, after the style of the 
old Edison-Bell cylinders. It is interesting to compare this with 
his comparatively recent Columbia DB1205, ‘“‘ Tom Bowling,” 
and ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” a remarkable achievement 
for one of his age. And happily he is still with us ! 

I first heard John Coates in 1905, but the earliest record I 
have of his is a Vocalion (Ao229), ‘‘ Speak, Music” (Elgar), 
and “‘ Since first I saw your face ”’ (Ford). He has always been a 
fine exponent of the art of singing, and his Columbia 4985 “‘ O 
Mistress mine,”’ ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass,”’ and “‘ Diaphenia ” 
is an excellent example of his skill. 

My collection contains several records by Ivor Foster, whose 
artistic singing was always a delight to me. The most valued 
ones are Odeons ; “ O Star of eve,” ‘“‘ The Bedouin Love Song,” 
*“‘I fear no foe,” “ Rolling down to Rio,” ‘‘ Drake goes west ” 
and ‘ Werner’s Parting Song.” I found the last-named only 
about a year ago. When I get home I first turned up my pro- 
grammes and confirmed my memory that I heard Foster sing 
this song in January 1903. I had not heard it since. Collectors 
will understand that there was a certain thrill in putting on this 
record thirty-five years later ! 

Andrew Black I heard once only (in 1901), but as he then 
sang Cowen’s “ Border Ballad ” I was glad to find a record of 
this (G. & T. 3-2329). The same remark applies to Lloyd 
Chandos (in 1903). He then sang Blumenthal’s lovely “‘ Evening 
Song,” and the record is Columbia-Rena 1100. Whenever I 
play this I see again the flowing black moustache, which gave 
rather an Italian appearance to this popular tenor ; the supremely 
confident manner; and, after the concert, the wide-brimmed 
hat, as he entered a four-wheeler to take him to the local station ! 

Records by Harry Dearth are, of course, plentiful. I must 
have heard him scores of times between the years 1903 and 1929. 
I have several of his records, the most interesting being the 
Odeons 66372-5 ‘‘ Kashmiri Song” and ‘‘ The Temple Bells,” 
and 72512-38 ‘“ Sunset ” (Burke) and “‘ Blow, blow thou winter 
wind ” (Sarjeant). These show his voice as it was in his younger 
days, rich and powerful, if a little less “ fruity’ than towards 
the end of his long career. A delightful example of his later style 
is Columbia DBg13 “‘ Wine and Water” (Brown) and ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t I ?” (Russell). This is Dearth in his most rollicking 
mood, exploiting the “‘ sergeant-major ” type of voice. Others 
of a similar nature include “‘ Old Barty” and “ Stonecracker 
John ” (H.M.V., E42). 

Charles Tree was a popular baritone in his day. I have him 
on a Favourite, (1-65050) in “‘ Thou’rt passing hence” (Sullivan) 
which I heard him sing in the old St. James’ Hall, demolished in 
1905. Other records I have of Tree are “‘ Richard of Taunton 
Dene” (G. & T. 3-2450) and “ Up from Somerset ” (H.M.V., 
S/So2507). 

Robert Radford must not be overlooked. Of his numerous 
records I prefer the Zono Celebrity GO34, “ O ruddier than the 
cherry” and “ The heart bowed down,” also GO2o, “ Ho 
Jolly Jenkin” and ‘‘ Woo thou thy snowflake,” both from 
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Sullivan’s “ Ivanhoe.” Other good ones I have are H.M.V. 
D268, “* Love could I only tell thee ” (Capel) with ‘* Nazareth ” 
(Gounod) and “ The Vulcan’s Song” on a 10 inch H.M.V. 
Red Label S.S. He also sang many duets with John Harrison. 
Two very fine ones are “ Watchman, what of the night ?” 
(Sarjeant) and “‘ The moon has raised her lamp above ”’ from 
** The Lily of Killarney.” 

Who remembers John Bardsley ? He was a fine young tenor, 
who died in his early thirties I believe. I heard him sing “I 
think ’” (Guy d’Hardelot) at one of the Chappell Ballad Concerts, 
and the record (Columbia single-face 26638) will always remind 
me of him. Another splendid record of his which I picked up 
cheaply is “‘ The Sailor’s Grave ” (Sullivan) and ‘‘ Bid me to love ” 
(Barnard). This isa Rena double-face No. 150, and I have another 
of the same make for which I paid one penny. It is a trifle noisy, 
but records “‘ Love me” (Tosti) and ‘‘ Yes, let me like a soldier 
fall” from Wallace’s “ Maritana.” 

Next on my list comes William Paull. I heard him in 1902-3, 
but the only record I have is a 7 inch Berliner, “I fear no foe,” 
and this does scant justice to the quality and smoothness of his 
well-produced baritone voice. Wills Page (heard in 1903) was 
not among the immortals, but he had a very pleasing tenor voice. 
Here again I am limited to one 7 inch Berliner, “‘ Then you'll 
remember me,” and it just about enables me to do so! 

Robert Burnett, baritone, is still singing. He broadcast a 
recital of Scottish songs quite recently. I last heard him in 1907, 
and I have one old Pathé record of ‘‘ We’re a hundred pipers ” 
and “ The old folks at home.” But to my mind his greatest 
achievement is his Parlophone E11236 (still in the catalogue) 
recording “‘ Edward ” (Loewe) backed by ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie ” 
and “ Jennie wi’ the lang pock.” The dramatic power of the 
former, almost frightening in its intensity, with its extraordinary 
change of voice for mother and son alternately, contrasted with 
the tender Scottish tone and beautifully finished singing on the 
reverse side, makes this a record to be treasured. 

I wonder if the name of John Perry awakes any memories. 
He sang for the Carl Rosa Opera Co. twenty or more years ago. 
The one record I have (Edison-Bell VF1024) gives an excellent 
impression of his fine tenor voice in “ The Flower Song” from 
“Carmen” and “ The Forging Song ” from “ Siegfried.” 

Walter Hyde was a celebrated tenor in the days of my youth. 
I have three Odeon records of his which include such favourite 
old songs as “‘ My Queen,” “‘ Once Again ” and “‘ Come into the 
garden, Maud.” Considering the age of the records the repro- 
duction is really remarkable, but this may be said of practically 
all the Odeons. 

Ernest Pike, said to be King Edward the Seventh’s favourite 
tenor, made a great number of records of varying merit. I have 
G. & T.s, Zonophones and Regals of his, some excellent, others 
very ordinary indeed. Harold Wilde made some good Zono- 
phones. I like best his “‘ Annabel Lee ” (Leslie) on No. 753. He 
did a lot of concert work and also appeared at the Savoy in Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera. I heard him there in “ Iolanthe ” in 1907. 
Other tenors whose singing gave me pleasure 25 or 30 years ago 
include Anderson Nicol, Henry Turnpenney, Philip Ritte, 
Alfred Heather and Gwynne Davies, and among the bari- 
tones and basses are Dalton Baker, Tho Bates, Edgar 
Coyle (if there is a better rendering of Tosti’s ‘‘ Beauty’s Eyes ” 
than his on Columbia 5705, I should like to hear it), Kennerley 
Rumford, Arthur Grover, Randell Jackson (I heard his 
famous concert party at Margate 30 years ago, which included 
Carrie Tubb, Philip Ritte and Hugh E. Wright), Stewart 
Gardner and J. H. Scotland. I have records of all of these of 
various makes and ages. They cost anything from twopence to 
=" each, but their value to me lies in the memories they 
recall. 

Readers are probably thinking by now that mine is entirely a 
“ male” collection. Certainly it is far richer in that element. I 

always preferred the male to the female voice, and in those early 
days I attended a great number of smoking concerts, at which 
ladies were barred both from the platform and the audience ! 
But naturally I did hear a good many of our leading sopranos 
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and contraltos, as shown by the names mentioned in the early 
part of this article, and I wish I could obtain a more representative 
collection of the fair sex for “‘ memory’s garden.” 


Of course I heard Clara Butt sing Liddle’s ** Abide with me.” 
My record of this is the Columbia S/S7101. I also have “ The 
Enchantress ” (7123), and another in which she is joined by her 
three sisters, Pauline and Ethel Hook and Hazel Gray, in singing 
“The Birth of the Flowers” by Liza Lehmann (Columbia 
S/S7120)—a unique record. 


Kirkby Lunn’s rich voice I am able to recall by the famous 
“Three Fishers” (Monarch S/So03142), also by Constance 
Maud’s lovely song, ‘“‘ Down here the lilacs fade” (H.M.V. 
S/S3918). I heard Maud Santley sing this in 1g01, and fell in 
love with it, and with her! I was delighted to find this recerd 
about two years ago, and it revives another happy memory. 


The death was announced recently of Ruby Helder, the lady 
tenor. She was a slight, girlish figure, and when she began to 
sing it gave one quite a shock to hear a genuine tenor voice 
emerge. I heard her sing “ Mountain Lovers” (W. H. Squire) 
and the record (H.M.V. S/S03249) gives an excellent idea of her 
truly remarkable voice. I have also H.M.V. 03345, “ Onaway 
awake beloved ” (Coleridge Taylor) which she sings with consider- 
able skill. 

Perceval Allen I heard in St. James’s Hall in 1903. She was a 
fine soprano. The one solo record I have is “‘ A summer night ” 
(Goring Thomas) with ’cello obbligato by W. H. Squire. In 
addition I have her with John Harrison in Lucantoni’s luscious 
duet, “A Night in Venice” and with Alice Lakin and John 
Harrison in Leslie’s lovely trio, “O Memory.” All these are 
pre-dog monarchs. 


The delightfully flexible soprano of Ruth Vincent is well 
exhibited in a brilliant performance of “‘ The Waltz Song ” from 
“Tom Jones” on H.M.V. E27. An older record I have is the 
thick-rimmed Rena double-face 129, “‘ Home sweet home” and 
** Coming through the rye.” 

Edna Thornton was an eminent contralto whom I heard many 
times. On H.M.V. D6g1 she sings “‘ Have I lost thee ?” from 
Gluck’s “‘ Orpheus,” and that favourite old song “ When the 
heart is young ” (Dudley Buck). 

It was a happy surprise when, only a few months ago, I found 
a record by Emily Foxcroft, contralto. I last heard her in 1902 ! 
But I had not forgotten her fine voice, and the record—a Favorite 
—recalls it admirably, especially in “‘ New Year’s Song” by 
Albert Mallinson. 

Two Edison records remind me of Mabel Mann. She sang at 
Boosey’s Ballad Concerts when in her teens, with her hair in a 
pigtail. For one so young she had a remarkably mature contralto 
voice, and in “ Softly awakes my heart” and “ Sink red sun” 
it shows to advantage. 

The famous soprano Agnes Nicholls I heard once only, and 
I have no solo record to remember her by ; but on H.M.V. 
D449 she sings in a duet with Hubert Eisdell “ A book of verses ” 
from “ In a Persian Garden ” by Liza Lehmann, and in a quartet 
“ Wake for the sun” from the same song-cycle. 

It will be seen that my collection is a personal and sentimental 
one, entirely confined to our own native singers. Its value from 
the connoisseur collector’s point of view is negligible. But there 
are other than intrinsic values, and as one grows older memories 
become sweeter. The key-note is well expressed in the words 
of Leslie’s trio already referred to, which I frequently put on to 
end a reminiscent evening spent in listening once more to the 
well-loved voices of the past : 


‘© O memory, fond memory ! 
When all things change we fly to thee. 
We bid thee bring us back the years, 
The hopes, the friends we loved so well : 
E’en our sorrow time endears ; 
Breathe upon us thy magic spell, 


O memory !” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Taz GRAMOPHONE, 

10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 

or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


John McCormack 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In connection with Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s article reprinted 
in the August, 1939, issue of THE GRAMOPHONE it should be 
remembered that John McCormack also recorded for the Odeon 
Company of pre-electric days. These were mostly 10#-in. double- 
sided discs: perhaps the Parlophone Company will re-issue some 
of them in their ‘‘ Historical Series.” There was a setting of 
“ Eileen Aroon ” which does not appear in the H.M.V. list. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
It is difficult to believe that in his list of John McCormack’s 
records (most interesting and useful) Mr. Denis Wood has over- 
looked any ; but I do not see there one of the best :— 
DAg32 Du meines Herzens Krénelein and Allerseelen (R. Strauss). 
Nottingham. Puiie S. JONEs. 


Records of Sullivan without Gilbert 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
You published a letter of mine recently on this subject. It 
provoked three or four replies from people who were kind enough 
to send along some additional titles. I append a list of them: 
Col. L1502 Henry VIII Graceful Dance, N.H.Q. Light Orch. 
DX71 My dearest heart, Doris Vane. 
H.M.V. 03224 Will he come ? Clara Butt. 
C1051 Cox and Box selections, Coldstream Guards. 
GT2954 The Prodigal Son, Come ye Children, Brierley. 
C1094 Edward Gray, Coltham. 
B390 The Golden Days, Carmen Hill. 
Bg76 Mary Morrison, Alex. Macgregor. 
Beltona 788 The Beleaguered, Beltona Quartet. 
Aco G15767 The Beleaguered, John Thorne Quartet. 
Winner 2381 The Distant Shore, A. Turner. 
VF 1001 Haddon Hall, When the budding bloom. 
Parlo. E5449 Henry VIII, Graceful Dance. 
Voc. Xg198 Henry VIII, Graceful Dance. 
Duo. B5146 Henry VIII, Graceful Dance. 
Regal G6323 O King of Kings, Stanley Kirkby. 
Rena 150 The Sailor’s Grave, John Bardsley. 
H.M.V. 03123 The Golden Legend, My Redeemer and 
My Lord, Allen. 


London. T. G. G. Bo.itHo. 


Schumann 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

In response to the invitation in your editorial for June, I 
enclose a list of songs by Schumann, all of which cry out for 
recording, and none of which, I believe, are on records available 
in England. 

I think a Society Album would be a mistake; but if the 
recording societies decide on an album, I hope it will not be 
overloaded with re-recordings of songs which are already on the 
lists. If I am right in supposing that the failure to issue a second 
Brahms Society album is due to the slowness of sales of the first 
one, I think the cause is the inclusion in the album of so many 
re-recordings of familiar songs. 

Naturally, the chief demand for special albums comes from 
old admirers of the composer ; and while it is interesting and 


enjoyable to have more than one record of a song, I think most 
of us would prefer to add a new song to the record library, rather 
than a duplicate of one already there. 

For instance, when I decided to get Elizabeth Schumann’s 
record of two hitherto (electrically) unrecorded songs of 
Schumann, I had to add to my library my fourth record of 
Brahms’ “ Standchen ” (the Brahms Society made me buy my 
third), and a duplicate of “‘ Das Madchen sprickt.” 

No doubt, when making your suggestions to the recording 
companies you will emphasise the necessity of the composers 
pianoforte accompaniments being used. The Lotte Lehmann 
“‘ Frauenliebe und leben” is ruined by the arranged accom- 
paniment ; and no doubt I am only one of many who have 
refused to buy the records for this reason, and are waiting for a 
recording with pianoforte accompaniment. 

I wish to call special attention to the first six songs on my list, 
none of which (except perhaps the first) appear to be widely 
known ; and yet all six are outstanding examples of Schumann’s 
genius as a song writer. 


Songs by Schumann. 

Auf das Trinkglas eines verstorbenen Freundes, Op. 35/6. 
Warte, warte, wilder Schiffauann, Op. 24/6. 
Liebesbotschaft, Op. 36/6. 

Das verlassene Magdelein, Op. 64/2. 

Nachtlied (Uber allen Gipfeln), Op. 96/1. 
Mein Wagen rollt langsam, Op. 142/4. 

Die Soldatenbraut, Op. 64/1. 

Morgen’s steh’ ich auf und frage, Op. 24/1. 

Es treibt mich hin, Op. 24/2. 

Lieb’ Liebchen, leg’s Handchen, Op. 24/4. 
Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden, Op. 24/5. 

Berg’ und Burgen schau’n herunter, Op. 24/7. 
Mit Myrthen und Rosen, Op. 24/9. 


Wellington, N.Z. Davip FERcuson. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I have been pleased to see, in your editorial for June, Mr. 
Marshall’s plea for more Schuman songs on records, and it will 
no doubt be endorsed by all those who delight in lieder at its 
best. I really think that the most crying need is for a new set of 
the “‘ Frauenliebe ” cycle, and if we might have it again from 
Madame Lehmann, with a proper piano accompaniment instead 
of the incongruous chamber ensemble used in the existing set, 
I for one should be satisfied. Or at least, I hope I should, for it 
is time that there was an improvement in the accompaniments 
with which this singer has recently been supplied for her record- 
ings. I have recently heard Madame Lehmann in the flesh for 
the first time, and have been thus re-attracted to her recordings, 
only to find that on Parlophone she invariably sings with some 
sort of an orchestra, while on her H.M.V. releases, she frequently 
performs to the tinklings of a piano which sounds, as “ A.R.” 
would say, “ like the one in our village institute.” Throughout 
the Lieder Album, and especially in the Mozart songs on DA1466 
and the Wolf ones on DA1470, the piano tone is appalling, to 
say the least. In this part of the world we frequently put this sort 
of thing down to “ Australian pressings,” but I am sure there is 
something radically wrong with the original recordings here. 
Improvements seem in sight, however, for in the Brahms songs 
on DA1604 the piano is richer and fuller in tone. 

How different a story when we come to the superb “Dichter- 
liebe ” records by Gerhard Husch and Hans Udo Muller 
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(DB2940/2). Here is the balance that we want. The best way 
to awaken interest in Schumann’s vocal music would surely be 
an intensive advertising campaign on behalf of what is, to this 
writer, the loveliest of song cycles. Having known the joy of 
getting to know the “ Dichterliebe ” with these records, I for one 
am keen to hear what else Schumann has in store. Therefore 
it is to be hoped that Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann and 
Herbert Janssen, to mention but three, will be invited to add to 
the Schumann repertory. 

When next do we hear from the Brahms Song Society ? 

Finally, to introduce another topic, a word about grooving. 
I have been pleased to find, on many records that I have pro- 
cured lately, that grooving has been left where a break in the 
music occurs without a break in the record. Thus one can play 
the above-mentioned ‘ Dichterliebe’’ and the Columbia 
** Children’s Corner Suite,” to mention two examples, in any 
order one likes, and can repeat movements at will. It is to be 
hoped that this innovation will be universally adapted, as it 
should have been in the case of those absurd “ Nights at the 
Ballet.” 

Now a parting shot—when can we expect a new Sibelius No. 7? 

Dunedin, New Zealand. Joun Gray. 


More Rachmaninov Recordings 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I was very interested to see in your August number that a 
correspondent had written to suggest a recording of the Rachman- 
inov “ Chopin ” Variations (Op. 22), for piano solo. May I 
heartily endorse this, as it is one of his noblest and most charac- 
tcristic works, and at the same time one of the most neglected. 
The two piano sonatas are also fine and should be far better 
known; I have had both privately recorded by Charles 
Lynch, who also broadcast the first sonata (Op. 28, 1907) in 
Feb., 1937, after giving the first performance in England of it on 


October grd, 1936, at a concert at my home in Derbyshire. The 
Corelli Variations are less in need of advertisement. 
Derbyshire. R. S. Coke. 


Opera 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I imagine most of your readers who know anything of opera 
will have a crow to pick with Mr. Rosenthal on the score of his 
article in your August issue. 

First and foremost what is the grudge he and several other 
critics appear to have against Gina Cigna ? To my mind Cigna’s 
“Tosca” was a magnificent performance—full of fire and vitality 
and containing some great singing. Her “ Vissi d’arte ’’ was quite 
beautifully done, also the two duets with Cavaradossi, and for 
sheer dramatic power I hardly think her performance could be 
bettered. Gigli—well I agree with Mr. Rosenthal about him— 
he is not the singer he was and there is a suggestion of vulgarity 
about his singing that is lacking in, say, Martinelli. 

Now for Miss Eva Turner. Mr. Rosenthal suggests that she 
has made the part of “‘ Turandot ” her own ; I fancy Italy would 
tell a different tale. Cigna—yes, the much abused Cigna—is 
probably the best Turandot available. Jeritza, Rosa Raisa, but 
not Miss Turner. Her ‘“‘ Aida ”’ too is completely unsatisfactory 
and more than one critic commented on the fact that the per- 
formance degenerated into a shouting match between the 
principals. Miss Turner’s tremolo has become a huge wobble 
and to me the quality of her voice is downright unpleasant. 

Mr. Rosenthal passes lightly over the unfortunate choice of 
Anny Konetzni for Brinnhilde. I did not hear her sing the 
part this year, but from what I have been told her performances 
were quite inadequate. Now why in heaven’s name was Florence 
Austral not engaged ? She should in any event have heen one 
of the first choices, but Covent Garden cannot see beyond 
Flagstad. Austral is one of the very few great Wagner singers 
in the world—that she should be passed over for singers of the 
calibre of Anny Konetzni is nothing short of deplorable. 
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Incidentally she could also have sung “* Aida ” very much better 
that either Caniglia or Turner. I most sincerely trust that the 
Covent Garden management will be more sensible next year— 
Austral and Thorberg as Isolde and Brangane would be magni- 
ficent, and no one in recent years has approached Austral as 
Briinnhilde of Gétterd4mmerung. 

Another singer who should have appeared this year is lovely 
Luella Paikin. Her Violetta is a perfect interpretation, infinitely 
better than Caniglia’s. Her Mimi too is a very beautiful per- 
formance. Walter Widdop would be a welcome change from 
Melchior. His voice is not a particularly beautiful one but he can 
cope with Tristan, Siegmund and Siegfried. 

On the whole, however, a good season, and if the public will 
only come forward there is no reason why next year should not 
be better. 

Edinburgh. A. D. Munro. 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

The article by H. D. Rosenthal on ‘‘ The Opera Seasons 1939 ” 
is amusing, if not actually instructive. 

Is it possible to find a dictionary composed entirely of adjectives 
—printed in two parts—Part One, favourable, Part Two, un- 
favourable ? Critics might find this useful, reserving the contents 
of Part one exclusively for Glyndebourne, and Part Two for 
‘** any other opera house ” and particularly for Italian singers. 

Regarding the Covent Garden season there does seem to be a 
tremendous stress laid by Mr. Rosenthal on the “ acting ”— 
and why not ? But isn’t he rather accepting “‘ over-acting ”’ as 
his standard ? Caniglia is a fine artist, but after watching her, 
as I have done three times during the last ten days in ‘‘ Tosca” 
I came to the conclusion that in “\ over acting ” the rather more 
obvious situations, she missed—and missed badly—several very 
delicate pieces of ‘‘ business ” which the despised Cigna plays with 
delicacy and a real sense of the theatre. Notably, the ‘‘ business ” 
of washing her hands after the murder, and the flinging back of 
the cloak to impede Spoletta in the last act, also the little scene 
played before the statue of Our Lady in the first act. 

Of course, to say that this singer was three beats behind Gui 
is incredible. Cigna happens to be a musician as well as a singer, 
and an admirable one at that. I have heard this artist many 
times, (and this year at Covent Garden), and I only recollect 
one evening—at I think, Milano, when she was faintly off the 
note in “‘ Vissi d’arte.”’ 

Might one suggest also that in giving a list of Italian artists 
engaged for Covent Garden—“ Caniglia, Favero, Stignani, Gigli, 
Basiola and Pinza” it might have been courteous at least to 
have included Madame Cigna ? 

I recommend that Mr. Rosenthal, always supposing that he 
cannot come to Italy to hear this excellent artist, should listen 
to the records made of ‘‘ Turandot ”’ ? 

Italy 


Heddle Nash 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

I would like to add my plea to that of your correspondent, 
A. Dalton, in the current issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, for new 
records of Heddle Nash. 

He is, in my opinion, one of the finest living tenors, and his 
rendering of oratorio solos in particular is unsurpassed. 

On several occasions recently your columns have held requests 
for an up-to-date recording of “ The Dream of Gerontius.” 
Surely there could not be a finer choice than Heddle Nash for 
the tenor solo in this magnificent work. 

His rendering of the part in recent years—in the North especially 
—has drawn praise from all lovers of Elgar’s music. 

I am in wholehearted agreement with your correspondent 
that we must do everything possible to influence the recording 
companies in this important matter. 

Manchester. D. G. WALKER. 


(Letters supporting this plea have also been received from Miss R. Ne 
Price, Miss I. W. Goddard and B. W. M. Young.—Ed.) 


Naomi JAcos. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A GRAMOPHONE enthusiast living in Esthonia has written 
to the Federation offering to supply every affiliated society 
with an appliance for mending broken records, which (he says) 
is so simple and effective that the fractures cannot be detected 


iwhen the record is played. The offer has been graciously 


accepted, and an appliance will be sent to each society as soon 
as the consignment arrives from Esthonia. It should be noticed 


‘that this is a gift, not an advertising offer ; and it will be inter- 


esting to read in future society reports whether the claims made 


for this new device are justified. Meanwhile, Mr. Metzler, the 


donor, is working on some more gramophone inventions which it 


! may be our privilege to examine before long. In the name of the 
igsocieties, we thank him for his kindness. 


This is the month when societies reassemble, and new groups 
are formed. News has already reached us of the inauguration of 
the Durban (South Africa) Gramophone Society, which has 
submitted its first report (see below). The Brighton and Hove 
Gramophone Society is now in full swing, and strenuous efforts 
are being made to start societies in DUNDEE, PAIsLEY and WIGAN. 


‘ Enthusiasts in these three districts should write to the Chairman, 


N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent, for the organisers’ 
addresses, and for further information. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


‘* Mainly concerning Concertos’ was the “ leit-motif’’ of a pro- 
gramme which Mr. Leslie Smith arranged, and reproduced by means 
of his new E. M. Ginn equipment to the satisfaction of all present. It 
opened with the Overture “La Clemenza di Tito” K621, which was 
the introduction to the last opera Mozart wrote, and which was first 


“performed in England—Vienna Philharmonic, with Walter (Victor), 


and was followed by a Concerto for String Orchestra in A minor by 
Vivaldi, which work, in three movements, bore strong Bachian resem- 
blances (Telefunken), and Weber’s fine and brilliant Concertstiick in 
F minor (composed 1821), with Robert Casadesus as soloist. The 
interval was called when we had heard the complete third act of Die 
Walkiire, with Schorr, Freda Leider and Géta Ljungberg.as principals. 
Then Mozart again, and a masterpiece as become all his works of minor 


_tonality, for we heard the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, K4g1 


rendered by the L.P.O. with Fischer at the piano. Then the recording 
of Sibelius’ songs which our host first heard at the Federation dinner 
—‘ Saf, Saf, Susa’”’ and “‘ Demanten pa Marsson’”’ sung by Aulikki 
Rautawaara, soprano. The final items were contrastive. Berlioz’s 
“* The Royal Hunt and Storm in the Forest,” and Schumann’s “* Fourth 
Symphony in D minor,” the former played by the Hallé orchestra with 
Harty, and the latter by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with 
Ormandy. The meditative moods of the symphony waxing to stronger 
passions in the finale could not compete with the Berliozian.blunderbuss 
in the forest in orchestral effects. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Meetings will recommence shortly at the Circle’s headquarters at 
Messrs. Dale Forty, New Street, on Tuesdays from 7.15 to 9.15 p.m. 
Full particulars of Recitals for the Autumn Session will be forwarded 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


to members shortly and also to interested readers who send their name 
to Mr. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Birmingham. 


Brighton and Hove Gramophorie Society 

The above society held their first full length meeting and greatly 
enjoyed an excellent: programme of chamber music presented by Mr. 
T. P. Churton. ‘His recital was devoted to the works of Mozart, .and 
included the String Quintet in'G minor (K516), played by the Pro 
Arte String Quartet and ‘Alfred Hobday ; the Quartet’for ‘Oboe arid 
Strings in F major (K370), played by Goossens, Lener, Roth and 
Hartman.’ After an interval for’ discussion, Mr. Churton continued 
with the String Quintet in D major ‘(K593), played by the Pro Arte 


‘String Quintet and‘ Alfred Hobday, andfinal. ly the Quintet in E Flat 


major (K452) for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet,Horn and Bassoon, played 
by Long, Goossens, Thurston, Brain and Alexandra. 

Next meeting: 4th September at Lyon & Hall’s at 8 p.m.; a pro- 
gramme of music by Bach and Handel. New members will, be wel- 


‘comed and all enquiries should be addressed to Mr. A. Pickering, 184 
‘Freshfield Road, Brighton 7. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


We commence our 1939-40 season on Tuesday, September 19th, 
with a re-union after the-holiday recess. Our Secretary, Mr. John H. 
Hodge, will give a programme of ‘‘ Some New Recordings.” On the 
26th we are to have a visit. of Mr. Walter Yeomans, of the .Decca 
Record Co.,-who. will give a Lecture-Recital on “‘ The Make-up of 
Music.” Our programme for the whole season up till July, 1940, is 
now filled and we shall be pleased to forward one to any Society 
interested. ;We are to have visits from the Chairman of the Federation, 
Mr. W. W. Johnson, Mr. V. S. Homewood, of ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,”’ 
E.M.G., and others, and we are looking forward to a happy and 
successful time. 

Meetings will take place as usual at our Headquarters: F. W. Allen 
(Bristol), Ltd., 27 Union Street, to commence sharp at 8 p.m. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Despite the holiday season, our first August meeting attracted a good 
attendance of members. It seems that a “ favourite record ” evening is 
always a popular stand-by for holiday seasons and other emergencies, 
for with what pride and alacrity do our members rally along with their 


most treasured possessions ! This time, however, an interesting variation 


“was introduced into the proceedings, and members were asked to 
identify each record played with the owner thereof. Records ranged 
from Mozart to Sibelius, and it was no easy matter to attribute a Field 
Nocturne or a movement from a Mozart Piano Concerto to a: particular 
member present. Such things:might be anybody’s meat. However, 
Mr. Camp did know the predilections of his fellow men sufficiently well 
enough to match up seven out of the thirteen records played—and 
he was suitably congratulated and rewarded for an easy win. 

September meetings: Ist, 15th and 2gth,; at All Saints’ Hall, Trews- 
bury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m: 


Durban (S. Africa) Gramophone Society 


The first meeting of the newly-formed Durban Gramophone Society 
was held, in the. Library of the Girls’ College. The Revd. F. R. L. 
Brooke presented an interesting programme, which was somewhat 
moma 4 in length in order to give the newly-elected Chairman 
adequate opportunity to explain the nature and-purpose of the Society 
to those who were present. The first part of the programme consisted 
of the Rossini “‘ Scala. di Seta’ Overture; which was followed by the 
Mozart Piano: Concerto in A major (K488). After the interval there 
followed a group of records varying in type from Delius’ “‘ Koanga ”’ to 
Eileen Joyce’s recent recording of the Shostakovich “‘ Trois Danses 
Fantastiques.”’ It was agreed that in future the meetings should be held 
on the second Wednesday of each month, and all enquiries should be 

_ addressed to the Secretary, Miss: Monica Carlisle, 737 Musgrave Road, 
Durban, Natal. A most encouraging start to a new society. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


An evening of Chopin presented by the Misses O. and K. Dixon 
was well attended. The programme, which was accompanied by an 
interesting talk on the composer and his music, included two nocturnes, 
two études, two waltzes, three mazurkas, and three polonaises, that 
in A major being the arrangement for orchestra by Glazounov, played 
by the Boston Orchestra under Fiedler. 
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The pianists recorded were Paderewski, Cortot, Horowitz, Backhaus, 
Koczalski, and Mark Hambourg. Worthy of note was Koczalski’s 
brilliant playing of the A flat major Polonaise on an H.M.V. foreign 
recording. The abridged version of “‘ Les Sylphides ” (L.P.O., under 
Walter Goehr) concluded the recital. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


We commence our fifth season early this month when Mr. Carter, 
who is in charge of programme arrangements, presents “‘ Serenade,” 
a programme of music for a summer’s evening (we hope). 

Subscription for the present season has still further been reduced 
and we are to increase purchases for the library during the coming 
season. 

Further improvement is to be made in our amplifier in our quest 
for better reproduction which is already very good. We have one or 
two vacancies and details may be obtained from Mr. G. Carter, 86 
Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


For the second summer meeting, Mr. Evans entertained us with a 
programme of works chiefly by Schumann and Schubert. Two record- 
ings of “ Gretchen am Spinnrade” were played, the vocal one of 
Marthe Fuchs and the Liszt arrangement for piano played by Egon 
Petri. ‘ Mondnacht,” sung by Karl Erb, and “ Litanei” played by 
Cortot, were very enjoyable, while ‘“‘ Scarbo” (Ravel), played by 
Gieseking, was new to the majority and aroused great interest. 

Mr. Jenkins followed with “‘ Antonin Dvordk.” He outlined the 
stages in the com *s life and musical development and chose two 
good illustrations, the Slavonic Dance No. 2 in E minor and the New 
World Symphony—both authentic renderings by the Czech Phil- 
harmonic under Talich and Szell respectively. 

So much did we enjoy this programme that we now eagerly await 
the opening of the new session when Mr. Jenkins will present “‘ Franz 
Liszt ’” (Sept. 11th) and Mr. Hadfield, a new and enthusiastic member, 
will present a programme of Slavonic Music (Sept. 25th). 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


The major portion of Mr. Crosby’s recital was given to Wagner— 
an unusual event for us. He gave some very amusing comments on 
how he discovered the composer and how the sparse audiences at 
Monday’s Proms. gave him pause for reflection. Many of the audience 
were not Wagnerians, and it is interesting to note that someone came 
all the way from Epsom to Hampstead because “‘ he didn’t like Wagner 
but wanted to make sure.”’ This is a spirit many might emulate. Mr. 
Crosby concluded his programme with the Beethoven 5th Symphony 
—one might have thought it hackneyed—but never ! It has a permanent 
freshness. 

Our Chairman, Mr. R. T. Budden, presented an unusual and well- 
arranged programme, timed to the minute. The first part consisted 
of “ Die Winterreise ” (Hiisch), and after the interval, the Brahms 
Sonata in G major, Op. 78. Informative and interesting notes on the 
works were provided by Mr. Budden, and there seemed an atmosphere 
of complete enjoyment throughout the evening. 

Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Eric Parker’s ‘‘ Classical Programme ” ranged from Gluck to 
Beethoven. A recording of Haydn’s Symphony No. 97 was much 
appreciated as we have heard little of this composer at previous meetings. 
Ursula Van Diemen’s recording of Mozart’s ‘‘ Laudate Dominum ” 
was of outstanding interest. Beethoven’s 4th Piano Concerto (Schnabel) 
and the “ Pastoral *”’ Symphony ended the concert. 

The last meeting of the session was to have been held in the woods 
on our President’s estate but bad weather prevented this and the 
** Pastoral Concert’? had to be heard indoors. However, a record of 
bird songs, Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds ” and Mozart’s ‘‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik ” provided an “ outdoor” atmosphere and the 
programme was thoroughly enjoyed, and we were grateful to Mr. 
Spencer for the great trouble he took to make it a success. 

Meetings recommence on 5th September at Orpington Library, at 
8.5. p.m. Particulars from Hon. Sec., 31 Lynwood Grove, Orpington. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


We organized a “‘ Members’ Evening”’ for the eighth meeting of the 
season, and it proved to be as enjoyable as ever. All the members came 
along with their records clutched tightly in their hands, and co-operated 
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with their usual keenness. There is neither time nor space to enumerate 
each and every record separately, but suffice to say the evening pro- 
duced a great variety of tastes and different types of recordings. Pro- 
bably the greatest joy of it all is the fact that each record comes as a 
complete surprise to everybody. 

This month Mr. C. H. Weatherley is arranging a programme under 
the title “‘Summer Serenade.” For full particulars of the Society, 
1" apply to Mr. W. Leslie Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Sidney A. Howgate interests himself in autographs and recorded 
music and the combination of these two pursuits was the leading motive 
in the somewhat enigmatical programme entitled “‘ Personal Auto- 
graphs ” given by him at the August meeting. The autograph collection 
exhibited a wonderful array of well-known celebrities in the musical 
world such as Toscanini, Barbirolli, Menuhin, Bratza, Schnabel, 
Eileen Joyce, Rethberg, Heddle Nash, Boult, Gigli, etc., and these 
names featured in the musical selections. A number of very interesting 
records were submitted including Prelude to Act 3 of Verdi’s “La 
Traviata ”’—Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Toscanini)—an outstanding record; the Homage March from 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar’”—Symphony Orchestra (Barbirolli)— 
excellent performance and recording; Overture to Berlioz’ “‘ Les 
Francs Juges,” played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 
Boult—an excellent overture shamefully neglected ; Turina’s ‘“‘Rap- 
sodia Sinfonica,” played by the gifted pianist Eileen Joyce with 
orchestra—a charming work full of enchanting melodies. The varied 
vocal selection included Heddle Nash’s flawless rendering of “Il 
mio tesoro” from Mozart’s “‘ Don Giovanni,” and Rethberg’s out- 
standing “ Ritorna vincitor ” from Verdi’s “‘ Aida.” 

Mr. Howgate is a keen admirer of Beethoven’s piano sonatas and he 
chose the Sonata in F major, Op. 54, played by Schnabel. This 
charmingly serene and short work is comparatively unknown. It was 
published in 1806 and falls between the well-known “ Waldstein ” 
and “ Appassionata”’ sonatas. Mr. Howgate’s association with the 
gramophone and its repertoire goes back a good number of years and 
with his wide musical taste he can always be relied upon to present a 
subject worthy of general appeal in the most interesting way. 


South-West London Recorded Music Society 


We bade farewell to Mr. Irvine after his recital he gave the title 
** Society Issues.”” His programme included Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony and with great interest we 
listened to the Schnabel recording of Beethoven’s 33 Variations ona 
Waltz Theme by Diabelli. 

Among the works heard in Mr. Spinks’ Miscellaneous programme 
were Suite in B minor for Flute and Strings (Bach), Fransesca de Rimini 
(Tchaikovsky), Introduction Act 1 Lohengrin (Wagner), Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor (Dupré), Strauss’ couplet from Die Fledermaus 
and Leonora Overture No. 3 (Beethoven). ‘“‘ Request Night ” was 
well attended and the members are to be praised for having selected 
an excellent batch of records which formed one of the best programmes 
heard during the past season. 

Second season commences September 6th. 

For full particulars of this Society apply Hon. Secretary, Edgar L. 
Harley, 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

The scherzo from the String Octet by Mendelssohn opened the 
recital given by Mr. E. G. Sansom, the first part of which was entirely 
devoted to this composer. ‘‘On Wings of Song,” finely played by 


Jascha Heifetz, was followed by “‘ I waited for the Lord.” Then came 


Irene Scharrer’s performance of the ‘ Andante and Rondo Capric- 
cioso,” which made as much as it is possible to make of this music. 
Finally, came a performance of the ‘‘ Scotch”? Symphony by Wein- 
gartner and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. After the interval we had 
two welcome works by Elgar—the Organ Sonata in B Flat major 
and the splendid ‘‘ Enigma ”’ Variations. 

As a request Miss Quita Chavez gave us another programme devoted 
to Wagner. It would be impossible for such an enthusiast as Miss 
Chavez to give anything but a highly successful recital, and it need 
only be said that this occasion more than fulfilled expectations. The 
earlier part of the evening was devoted to excerpts from “ Tristan,” 
after the interval we had the “ Eine Faust ’? Overture (Beecham and 
the L.P.O.), the ‘Siegfried Idyll”? (Bruno Walter and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra) and finally “ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 
(Bruno and the British Symphony Orchestra). 

Enquiries to the Sec., 239 Park Lane, N.17. 








